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>THE COMPLETE LINE OF FOLDING CHAIRS 
FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY AND GUARANTEED LO 


Four & 
JUVENILE 
MODELS 


FOLDING 
TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS 


FOLD AND STORE IN LIMITED AREA.. 


It's just natural that children learn faster when they 
are comfortably seated in posture correct chairs. 
That's why in church or school work, you accom 
plish more when you choose the right size CLARIN 
Juvenile folding chair for each age group. Com- 
pletely safe won't fold even if climbed or stood 
upon. Brightly colored to delight all children 


CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. No. 23 


MAKE VALUABLE ROOMS MULTIPURPOSE 


CLARIN Folding Tablet Arm Chairs are ideal for 
adults or older children. Available with cither right 
or left hand tablet arms, they fold completely within 
a 3” depth. 50 Tablet Arm chairs store in less than 
19 sq. ft may also be used with tablet arm folded 
down. Write for complete information on CLARIN 
folding chairs for your church or school 


4640 West Harrison Street Chicago 44 


QUALITY IS THE ONLY TRUE ECONOMY...AND lo" QUALITY SETS NEW STANDARDS FOR SEATING 
since 925 





NEWSLETTER 


POSSIBLE THREE-WAY MERGER of Methodist boards (World 
Peace, Temperance, Social and Economic Relations) 
is getting only a lukewarm reception. Agency offi- 
cials are divided. In Washington recently, they 
agreed to further co-operation, particularly in re- 
gional conferences and local cHurch training 
schools, but put off more serious merger talks until 
the Co-ordinating Council meets in November. 


NEW PRESIDENT of Southern California School of Theology 
is Dr. Ernest C. Colwell, 56, former president of 
the University of Chicago. A leading New Testament 
scholar, he is currently vice president and dean of 
faculties at his alma mater, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ELECTED TRUSTEES of Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, to serve five-year terms, are Bishops Paul 
E. Martin, Little Rock; and, Lloyd C. Wicke, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Marshall Steel, Dallas; Dr. James W. 
Henley, Nashville; Mrs. S. E. McCreless, San An- 
tonio; and W. G. Giles, Louisville. 


FARES METHODIST WORK INSIDE POLAND? This and other 
questions may be answered when Dr. Gaither P. War- 
field, now on a two-week visit to Poland, returns to 
the U.S. in mid-June. Warfield is general secretary 
of the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief. 


"WE'LL ACCEPT A NEGRO BISHOP." So says the New York 
Conference, looking to 1960 and the retirement of 
Bishop Frederick Buckley Newell. To carry out dele- 
gates' wishes—a compromise resolution—a Negro 
bishop would have to be elected by the Northeastern 
Jurisdiction, or transferred from the Central 
Jurisdiction. 


BISHOP JOHN WESLEY LORD, Boston, is chairman of the 
newly organized Interboard Commission on Christian 
Social Relations. 


(For more church news see page 97.) 
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Take advantage now of our 
Special Summer Offer on 


Choir and 
Pulpit Robes 


Take advantage of our special choir robe 
offer and save! Between now and August 
5, 1957, you can purchase Mayfair Faille 
choir robes in either the Deluxe Sym- 
phony or Chorale styles for only $13.94. 
After August 5, 1957, the price becomes 
$15.94. You save $2.00 per robe and the 
Mayfair Faille robe is the cool, light- 
weight robe that’s so popular with choirs 
in the summer. 

Other styles and fabrics, including 
children’s robes are also specially priced 
during this time .. . and for the minister, 
a Carryor bag or pulpit stole will be in- 
cluded free with an order for a pulpit 
robe priced at $44.95 or more and post- 
marked before August 6, 1957. For com- 
plete information on our special choir 
robe summer offer, fill out the handy 
information form below and mail today 
to the House serving you. 


FILL IN—MAIL TODAY 


Send to 
THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
serving you. 
Baltimore 3. ¢© Chicago1l ¢ Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 ° Detroit | ° Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2. ¢ New York 11 « Pittsburgh 30 
Portiand 5 «© Richmond 16 «© San Francisco 2 


Please send me complete information ons 
the Special Robe Summer Offer. This: 
offer ends August 5, 1957. 


NAME 
CHURCH 
CITY 
2 NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Shop at our Cokesbury Book Stores 
in these cities: 
e Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. 
¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
e Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra- 
tions —Eps. 
' * 


Brother Buddhists 


Among Bangkok’s 300 Buddhist 
temples there is one called the 
Temple of Two Brothers. It has a 
fascinating story: 

Years ago, two brothers, one mar- 
ried and the other single, lived on ad- 
joining rice farms. 

One evening after a poor rice har- 
vest, the married brother sat in his 
home, surrounded by his family. His 
thoughts turned to his single brother. 
“Poor fellow, he must be lonely,” the 
married brother thought. “I wonder 
what I can do to make him happier. 
I shall take sheaves of rice from my 
feld and carry them into his field. 
When he sees them, he will think 
that his harvest has been great, and 
he will rejoice.” And, on two succes- 
sive nights, under cover of darkness, 
he carried rice into his brother’s field. 

The single brother, sitting in his 
house, looked across at his married 
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Can you think of anything 
more appropriate and more 
enduring to recommend as a 


MEMORIAL GIFT 


...- knowing that a Schul- 
merich carillon will be the 
only memorial of its kind in 
your church? When a memo- 
rial gift is being considered... 
now, or as a bequest in a will... 
write for full information. 
Schulmerich now offers bell 


instruments priced as low as 
$850. 


*“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark of bell 
instruments of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
E67 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 





A Wealth of 
Sermon Suggestions 
Keyed to Problems 
People are Facing 


GETTING 
HELP FROM 
THE BIBLE 


By CHARLES M. CROWE 
This most practical and specific 
book begins with the real prob- 
lems of real people and brings 
the full force of Biblical truth to 
bear on these concrete situations. 

Dr. Crowe shows, with a rich 
store of Scripture quotations, the 
Bible’s slant on twenty-two of the 
commonest problems that face 
us all—among them: When We 
Wonder Where God Is, When 
Fear Haunts Our Days, When We 
Are Sick in Mind and Body, 
When We Wonder What God Is 
Like, When We Wonder What 
Happens After Death. 

Dr. Crowe has added to the 
passages from the Bible appro- 
priate comment in the form of 
stories from modern life and lit- 
erature. He is author of The Sanc- 
tuary, and pastor of Wilmette 
Parish Methodist Church near 
Chicago. 

At your bookseller $2.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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brother’s place and said, “Poor fel. 
low! He is married. He has a wife 
and children to provide for. He mus 
have many cares and troubles and 
worries that I do not have. I wonder 
what I can do to help him. I shall 
take some sheaves of rice from my 
field and carry them over into his 
field. When he sees them he wil 
think that God has smiled upon him 
and blessed him; and his heart will 
be glad because of his harvest. 

But on the third night, as both 
brothers were transporting rice, there 
was a bright moon. They ran into 
each other! They looked into each 
other’s eyes, and each realized what 
the other was trying to do for him. 

There, on that spot, people after- 
wards built a great temple to God, 
because they said that the Spirit of 
God met the spirit of man. 
—Frank A. Court, pastor, St. 

odist Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


Paul’s Meth- 


Looking Around 


One of the most romantic spots in 
- 6 is the quayside in Venice. By 
. Mark’s and the great Doge’s Pal- 
ace, where the Orient stretches out a 
finger-tip to touch ancient Christen- 
dom, there stands a man with a tele- 
scope. On it is a card inviting, “Look 


| at the Moon, 200 lira.” 


You peer into the thing, and before 
you have made up your mind 
whether what you see is the moon, or 
somebody’s bald head, there is a click 
and it is all dark again. 

There is nothing so narrow as the 
wide view. “Look at the stars!” Bet- 
ter just stay where you are and look 
around. 


—Gorvon Rupp, professor, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, to the World Methodist Council 
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On: the 
Record 


PENTECOST AND RENEWAL 
THE CHURCH, in seeking new 


ways to communicate its message, 
sometimes fails to make the most of 
old ways that can still be effective. 
An ancient but impressive form of 
communicating is the dramatic use of 
festivals in the cycle of the Christian 
year. One of these, ranking in impor- 
tance only after Christmas and Easter, 
is Pentecost, coming this year on 
June 9. 

Very much attention lately has been 
focused on problems of communica- 
tion. Getting across a message to some- 
one else has always had its difficulties, 
but new forms of communication have 
brought new problems as well as new 
possibilities. In sales, in politics, in re- 
ligion, people seek better ways of tell- 
ing their “good news” to others. 

Looking at all the problems of com- 
munication—techniques, forms, con- 
tent of message—the main issue so far 
as Christianity is concerned, writes Dr. 
Hendrick Kraemer, is “the radical re- 
vival of the Church.” In every age the 
Church has been faced with the neces- 
sity of revival and renewal. An im- 
portant reason for the ever-recurring 
cycle of the church year is to give 
tresh opportunity for such renewal. If 
we do not make good use of the holy 
seasons and days, like Pentecost, we 
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Christian Advocate est. 1826 . . . The Pastor est. 1937 


FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that 
opinion, but they think or let 
think. Neither do they impose 
any particular mode of worship. 

“I do not know of any other 
religious society wherein such 
liberty of conscience is now 
allowed, or has been allowed since the days 
of the apostles. Herein is our glorying and 
a glorying peculiar to us.” 


' 

3 
John Wesley 
Founder of 


Methodism 
1703-1791 
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IN THE 
METHODIST TRADITION 


HELP FOR YOU! 

Yes, your TOGETHER is en- 
joyable reading, yet it’s a maga- 
zine with a purpose. Ordered by 
your General Conference as a 
tool to assist the pastor of local 
churches, TOGETHER helps 
you in ministering to every 
Methodist family. 


And recognizing the problems 
of finance and multiple circula- 
tion, connected with such a tool 
as TOGETHER, your General 
Conference recommended that 
subscriptions be placed in the 
local church budget. This as- 
sures you of reaching every 
family, benefiting marginal 
members as well as those al- 
ready active in_ church 
functions. 


Vote TOGETHER, establishing 
your church worship and educa- 
tional program on a foundation 
of informed and _ interested 
TOGETHER families. 


Write to TOGETHER now for 
further information. The 
TOGETHER business office will 
assist you in presenting 
TOGETHER to your congrega- 
tion and Official Board. 


Together 


740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Is thy heart right, as my 
- Dost 
thou love and serve God? It 
is enough. I give thee the 
right hand of fellowship.” 


John Wesley (1703-1791) 


heart is with thine? . 


17883—The Methodist Church, barely five 
years old, votes to establish an_ official 
church-publishing agency. 


1826—THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE is 
established to be “an entertaining, instruc- 
tive, and profitable family visitor.” Within 
five years this journal has the largest circu- 
lation on earth. 


1941—Following unification, seven papers are 
combined into THE CHRISTIAN ADVO- 
CATE, serving as the official voice of The 
Methodist Church. 


19592—The Methodist General Conference, 
following an Episcopal Address calling for a 
bold new venture in religion journalism, 
gives the Board of Publication “power to 
act” on magazine plans. 


1956—Two new publications, TOGETHER 
and the NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
are ordered by General Conference as suc- 
cessors to the CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 
Every month issues go into more than 
900,000 Methodist homes, an overwhelming 
start toward the goal of serving every 
Methodist family. 
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are simply missing ways to communi- 
cate. (The problems and possibilities 
of communicating the Gospel are ex- 
plored in a very fine way in a recent 
issue of motive, magazine of the Meth- 
odist Student Movement.) 

Traditionally, Pentecost, or Whit- 
sunday as it is called because of white 
robes worn by the newly baptized, 
commemorates the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the first disciples. It is in a 
sense the birthday of the Church. 
With roots in the Jewish Feast of 
Harvest on the 50th day after Pass- 
over, Pentecost for Christians is a 
season for giving thanks for the first 
fruits of the Spirit. 

Agencies, both ecumenical and de- 
nominational, are seeking to help the 
churches celebrate the occasion this 
year. The churches were urged not to 
relax their efforts after Easter, for ex- 
ample, but to make the period until 
Pentecost the most active of the church 
year. At every organizational level, 
free advice is available to the pastor 
of a local church. 

Declarations of ecclesiastics do not 
usually make very exciting reading, 
but the message for Pentecost issued 
by the World Council of Churches 
presidents is both striking and signi- 
ficant. These men sound a keynote by 
saying that “to be the Church is to 
live by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 

In the American churches, plagued 
with activism, this is indeed a wel- 
come word. In a time when some 
are saying the third Person of the 
Holy Trinity is victim of our neglect, 
here He is being proclaimed as the 
very life of the Church. 

If problems of ethical living in the 
20th century seem greater than ever 
before, and if our resources for solving 
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them seem weak in comparison with 
discoveries of power that have come 
into modern man’s hands, we need 
Pentecost as we need every season of 
renewal to call us back to the ultimate 
Source of power and good. 

“Now Whitsun comes,” say the 
presidents in their message, “to tell us 
that the one and only way in which 
our weakness can be transformed into 
strength is by receiving the life-giving 
Spirit which turned disappointed dis- 
ciples into courageous witnesses.” 

As we contemplate the meaning of 
Pentecost, there are two words that 
need to ring in our thoughts: wait and 
prepare. If we can shift the course of 
our activity from the production and 
use of an endless line of leaflets, 
brochures, and packets long enough 
to engage in the kind of waiting and 
preparation that the New Testament 
talks about, perhaps the churches can 
do some thinking for themselves about 
celebrating Pentecost. 

As the World Council leaders say to 
all Christians, ‘““We therefore beseech 
you, brethren, so to wait upon God 
that we may be endued with power 
from on high. We are often in such a 
hurry to do things for God that we 
forget God himself and do not wait 
for the Holy Spirit. . . .” 

If we can think more in terms of 
making a response, rather than in ini- 
tiating our own salvation, perhaps we 
will be better prepared to receive the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 





Guidance, 
Information, 
Inspiration — 
in these new 


Westminster 


books 


Pastoral Ministry 


By J. C. Wynn. Based on the 
author’s extensive “case” files, 
this practical book is a compila- 
tion of tested guidance material 
on all facets of the pastor’s serv- 
ice in family ministry—with spe- 
cific applications to the various 
problems all pastors face in this 
phase of their work. 

To be published May 27, $3.75 


By LESSLIE NEWBIGIN. A vigor- 
ous explanation of these two 
cardinal themes of the Bible’s 
message, written in a clear, con- 
cise manner that can bring a 
new understanding to all who 
have neglected the basics of the 
Christian faith. 


The Family and 
Mental illness 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD. This im- 
portant new addition to the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Series 
explains in detail how to recog- 
nize mental illness, how to bol- 
ster family morale, how to help 
the patient reconcile himself to 
possible hospitalization and, 
most important, how to turn the 
bitterness of such an experience 
into spiritual understanding. 
$1.50 


Where to Go for Help 


By Wayne E. Oates. An inval- 
uable guide to literature, agen- 
cies, and individuals (names and 
addresses included!) that can 
best help those faced with the 
most difficult problems of mind 
and body. An important refer- 
ence book for every pastor. 

To be published May 27, $2.00 


You Have Met Christ 


By Davip W. Soper. Writing in 
the same magnetic and gripping 
style with which he has inspired 
hundreds of thousands, the 
author calls on men and women 
everywhere to recognize Christ 
as a living force in the present— 
in all our modern institutions of 
church and state, and within our 
own hearts. 


To be published May 27, $2.50 
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Pastoral Care 


Counseling and the 


Minister's Task 


By HAZEN G. WERNER 


Resident bishop, Ohio Area 


CouNsELING has a marked 
influence on the other functions of 
the ministry. Counseling develops 
adiagnastic way of thinking, a dis- 
cerning of truth from not only 
what people say but from how they 
feel when they say it, an inclination 
to examine causes rather than to 
treat symptoms, a skillful and fre- 
quent use of silence. These clinical 
activities have their effect on the 
other functions of the ministry: 
sermon preparation, the pastoral 
call, handling church leadership, 
and the aid the pastor may give on 
acommunity problem like teen-age 
disorder, for instance. 

This counseling-mindedness_be- 
comes an inner resource for the 
minister. It gives him direction 
while performing the remainder of 
his duties. It shames him out of 
every unrealism, it tracks down his 
inner hypocrisies, it robs him of the 
comfort of rationalization. It de- 
velops a genuine understanding 
about persons that he needs. 
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Knowing the causes of certain be- 
havior, the minister knows better 
than to be either too lenient or too 
harsh. Erich Fromm, in The Art 
of Loving, puts it this way: “I may 
know, for instance, that a person is 
angry, even if he does not show it 
overtly; but I may know him more 


deeply than that; then I know that 
he is anxious and worried; that he 
feels lonely, that he feels guilty. 
Then I know that his anger is only 


the manifestation of something 
deeper, and I see him as anxious 
and embarrassed, that is, as the 
suffering person, rather than as the 
angry one.” 

The counseling minister knows 
the difference between what is 
merely symptomatic and what is 
causal. He knows persons, their 
foibles, their weaknesses, their ex- 
cuse making. He knows how these 
come about because he understands 
the habit-forming process whereby 
a person comes to do what he does 
and comes to be what he is. 


Observe how this counseling ac- 
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tivity—noting the behavior of peo- 
ple, insight concerning causes, the 
attention to depth aspects of prob- 
lems—prepares one for the other 
functions of the parish ministry. 


Take the handling of church 
leadership, for instance. The min- 
ister’s selection of persons for defi- 
nite church duties will include 
careful consideration of such emo- 
ge qualities as stability, matur- 
‘, the necessities for attention, the 
sasianaine toward escape. He 


understands the instinctual desire 
for approval, the Adlerian hunger- 
to-be-noticed. Therefore, he under- 
stands the necessity of expressing 
appreciation for what persons do in 
the whole on-going program of the 


church. And this expressed appreci- 
ation saves him more than one 
headache by conserving his leader- 
ship. 

A minister with a counseling 
mind will see a resignation coming 
on long before it is ever proposed. 
He will feel “through the pores of 
his skin” the disillusionment, de- 
pletion, or irritation that is felt. 
And he will be way out ahead with 
an offer to lighten the load, to re- 
lieve the worker, or to obtain some 
added help. 

Douglas Freeman, speaking of 
Robert E. Lee’s handling of the of- 
ficers who served under him, said 
that “the skillful treatment of 
bruised sensibilities again and again 
removed the soreness.” Ministers 
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need to know how to do that. Too 
many of us try to salvage leader. 
ship after the notion of quitting has 
rooted itself too deeply. 

Consider _ pastoral calling. If 
ministers, calling in the homes of 
members or adherents, could only 
learn the pricelessness of listening! 

Look at the average pastoral call 
—there is the unexciting setting of 
the home; there is the called-upon 
seated in the living room pleased 
that the minister has come; there is 
a developing confidence in the min- 
ister’s understanding. If only now 
the minister will listen, he will 
learn something of the problems, 
Trickling out of the crevices of 
conversation will come evidences of 
hurt feelings, the distress of self- 
consciousness, the disturbing prob- 
lem of a rebellious youngster. 

Here, for example, is a woman 
who, six months after the death of 
her husband, is still chained to her 
sorrow, grieving as desperately as 
she did in that first hour of her be- 
reavement. The minister has called 
faithfully every week, and just as 
faithfully lifted up her grief in 
prayer. But the time comes when, 
instead of continuing to confirm 
her in her grief, the minister needs 
to ask her to come down the street 
and give some care to the children 
of a family in which the mother lies 
stricken with cancer. The counsel- 
ing-minded minister knows how to 
do that, and then to continue the 
therapy. 

Then, there is the sermon. Here 
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again, an understanding of counsel- 
ing helps, for counseling develops a 
homiletical conscience. The minis- 
ter finds he has to be accurate in 
his facts and correct in the way he 
presents them in his preaching, if 
he is to live happily with himself. 
Accountable preaching becomes in- 
ecapable. Anyone can preach with 
heat and steam, but the need of the 
people is for light—for truth! 

The counseling mind rules out 
the preaching of fancy answers to 
questions nobody asks. It will not 
allow the preacher the luxury of in- 
dulging in rhetorical phrases nor 
does it permit, by reason of con- 
science, the extended generalization 
about a truth. Rather, in the preach- 
ing role the counseling minister 
knows that he must put divine 


truth down into the life of the per- 
sons as they are living now. 

The adequate physician does not 
merely say a patient is sick, he de- 


fnes the illness. Yet there are 
preachers who, ignoring the actu- 
alities of moral and spiritual illness, 
as well as the ways in which the 
Grace of Christ can be curative, go 
on generalizing about sin. 

Now sin is desperately important, 
but we need to know how the sin 
came into being, and the way in 
which it can be eradicated. So, the 
counseling-minded minister will 
discuss from the pulpit not just the 
wellknown and well-advertised 
forms of sin, but the nuances of 
wrong behavior and practice that 
are often as deadly. His congrega- 
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tion comes to know that dishon- 
esty can be more than stealing; im- 
morality can be much more than 
adultery; homicide can be more 
than taking a life. 

Let us suppose that the minister 
is discussing that elusive virtue— 
humility. The counseling mind 
prompts him to realize that the 
whole thing is not as simple as 
merely urging people to be humble. 
You can’t legislate or order a per- 
son to be humble. 

It is not that simple to the woman 
in the congregation who is plagued 
with _ self-consciousness, to the 
young man who wonders 20 times 
a day what people think of him. 
How does one go about being 
humble? No attempt is so subtly 
defeated as the attempt to be 
humble. There is no virtue con- 
cerning. which we can be more er- 
roneous. So much of humility is 
adulterated with regrettable in- 
gredients, including self-pity.- Hu- 
mility is cancelled out when either 
self-congratulation or self-loathing 
comes in. 

The counseling-minded minister 
speaking about humility may well 
have something to say about self- 
forgetfulness without self-loathing, 
self-respect without self-love. Hu- 
mility is not looking down on one- 
self but looking up to God. 

The counseling mind will bother 
the preacher until he gets rid of 
generalizations and his preaching 
takes on accountability. 

Evangelism is another area in 
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which counseling helps. The coun- 
seling minister begins with the 
realization that the terrible thing 
about sin is the fact that it alienates 
the sinner. Some people need sal- 
vation from the idolatry of things, 
some from coldness of heart, some 
from unlovely attitudes in the 
home. The failure to fulfill God’s 
purpose for one’s life—is there any 
sin like that sin? 

So, evangelism must be a defini- 
tive evangelism. Our failure in 
evangelism is chiefly the result of 
inspiring and instructing people 


whose essential selfhood remains 


the same—the same remaining neu- 
rosis somewhat embroidered, given 
a new dignity but not eradicated. 
The counseling-minded minister, 
understanding people as he does, 


knows something of what it means 


to be a reborn individual, a selfhood 
made emotionally whole. Knowing 
all of this, he will know and feel 
more deeply the wrenching experi- 
ence of repentance and the exalt. 
tion of conversion. 

Knowing the principle of ha 
bituation, how a thought or act re. 
peated over and over provides for 
its very repetition, he understands 
the despair and torture of the mind 
of one who feels no hope. Early in 
my ministry I knew a man, fatally 
ill, who steadfastly declared, “| 
can’t sneak under now!” The way 
such long-continued assent to 
wrong finally makes for the sense 
of despair is understandable to the 
counseling minister. 

These are some of the exercises of 
service calling for the minister who 
has matured a counseling mind, 


SPACE LORE FOR CHRISTIANS 


R some time now the popular imagination has been pre- 
occupied with the details of space travel, the possibilities 
of reaching the moon, the establishment of space stations, and 
the prospects for starting all over again on another planet 
when the earth has been made uninhabitable. .. . 

I would like to suggest that there might be an image in 
such space lore for the Christian believer, who has to live 
the life of faith in a world of unbelief. Perhaps he could 
think of this life after the pattern of an interplanetary expe- 
dition from another world, sent out to establish a colony of 
heaven on our planet, under somewhat forbidding and un- 
predictable conditions. 

The image would be up-to-date, and yet it would be de- 
scriptive of a situation that appears to be perennial for Chris- 
tians. The believer in all ages has been something of a fish 
out of water. 


—Lisuse Lukas MiLter in The Christian and the World of Unbelief 
(Abingdon Press) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Passivity in the Thought of 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


By MACK B. STOKES 


Parker Professor of Systematic Theology, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University 


He has contributed much to the idea of pas- 
sivity which has pervaded the minds of 
the masses as well as today’s intellectuals. 


Everyone who is interested 
in responsible Christian living in 
the world today is bound to feel the 
relevance of the question, “Why Is 
Barth Silent on Hungary?” 

Reinhold Niebuhr raised that 
question earlier this year (CAristian 
Century, Jan. 23, 1957) and gave 
his answer. Karl Barth is not only 
the most famous continental theo- 
logian at the present time; he has 
been intimately related to the af- 
fairs of the Protestant church it 
Hungary. On former 
when he spoke or wrote on the re- 
ligious situation in Hungary he 
minimized the threat posed by the 
communist regime there. 

Niebuhr rightly asks how so wise 
and robust a mind as Karl Barth 
could have been so mistaken about 
the communist regime in Hungary 
and so silent about its atrocities 
which have shocked the world. He 
finds the answer in Barth’s “confi- 
dently held theological frame of 


occasions 
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Niebuhr 


reference, and also in the lower po- 
litical frame of reference.” 

Then Niebuhr states two reasons 
why Barth’s theological framework 
obstructs the path to wise political 
decisions. The first is that he is too 
“eschatological” to recognize rela- 
tive values in political situations. 
The second is that Barth’s thought 
is characterized by extreme “prag- 
matism” which disavows all moral 
principles. 

Niebuhr renders a great service 
in putting his finger upon the 
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residual sources of passivity in the 
basic frame of reference of an out- 
standing theologian. In this way he 
demonstrates to us once again that 
clusters of ideas are dynamic factors 
of utmost practical consequence. 
3ut in the light of certain types of 
remarks which Niebuhr has him- 
self made, we cannot but feel that 
he has also contributed to some ex- 
tent to the idea of passivity which 
so easily pervades the minds of the 
masses as well as of such intellec- 
tuals as Barth. 

Despite Niebuhr’s many remarks 
disavowing passivity (such as, 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, 
II, 85, 92, 96, 187-198; Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, $5) which might 
be taken from any one of his books, 
there runs through his thought 


what seems to me an unmistakable 
theme of passivity. 

We find this, for example, in his 
theory of Christian ethics. He says, 
regarding Barth, that we must 
judge his theology by its political 
fruits, and he supports this ap- 
proach by reference to the scriptural 
axiom, “By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” Yet in his own ethical 
theory, Niebuhr has taken great 
pains to disconnect the rightness of 
the Christian motive from its con- 
sequences. What God has joined 
together, let not man put asunder. 

In defiance of this basic principle, 
which he himself clearly recognizes 
when he wishes to evaluate Karl 
Barth’s silence relative to Hungary, 
Niebuhr has said, “The ethic of 
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Jesus does not deal at all with the 
immediate moral problem of every 
human life—the problem of arrang. 
ing some kind of armistice between 
various contending factions and 
forces.” (See An Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics, p. 39; Harper & 
Brothers, $2) 

He goes on to say, “One is almost 
inclined to agree with Karl Barth 
that this ethic ‘is not applicable to 
the problems of contemporary so- 
ciety nor yet to any conceivable so- 
ciety.’ It is oriented by only one 
vertical religious reference, to the 
will of God; and the will of God 
is defined in terms of all-inclusive 
love.” 

This thought is reiterated in 
Niebuhr’s remark that the ethic of 
Jesus “does not establish a connec- 
tion with the horizontal points of a 
political and social ethic.” (Chil- 
dren of Light and Children of 
Darkness, p. 39; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $2.75) While it is true that 
again and again he shows certain 
points wherein the Christian ethic 
concretely meets practical issues, the 
foregoing typical remarks place the 
life-subserving purpose of Christian 
love in jeopardy. The Christian 
seeking to carry out the full import 
of love does not know whether his 
deeds can really count for much 
either in the affairs of this life or be- 
fore God. 

This same ambiguity is felt when 
we read that Christian love is not 
really expected to triumph in his- 
tory, for it must remain a suffering 
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love. (The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, ll, 49.) Vicarious love “has 
its tiumph in the knowledge that 
it is ultimately right and true.” 

(p. 45.) This too disconnects love 
from its mighty purpose and turns 
it into a mockery of itself. 

What kind of vicarious love 
could find the least degree of gen- 
uine triumph in knowing that ul- 
timately it was right? 

To be sure, we must constantly 
guard against the illusion that his- 
tory can be turned into a static 
kingdom of God wherein all people 
have a perfect relationship to each 
other. This is a mere dream. In 
such a world vicarious love could 
have no meaning. 

We need also to guard against 
the illusion that any victory is won 
forall time. Generations come and 
same lessons have to be 


go; the 
learned all over again; and Chris- 
tian love can never know a day on 
earth when it can shut up shop. 
But in the actual contexts of his- 
tory, vicarious love, guided by a 


consecrated wisdom, can often 
bring those results which that love 
on that particular occasion intended 
to bring. This is true even though 
we have to be constantly on guard 
against the perennial intrusions of 
pride and corruption which always 
threaten any achievement in_his- 
tory, whether on the small scale of 
personal living or on the grand 
scale of world affairs. 

There is too much of the sug- 
gestion in Niebuhr’s thought that it 
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does not really matter much 
whether love succeeds in its objec- 
tive or not; and this, again, con- 
tains the idea that the inner qual- 
ity of love is not organically re- 
lated to the outer results. 

It is obvious, of course, that often 
the purest Christian love will fail 
to gain its objective owing to fac- 
tors beyond the control of those 
who express that love. But even 
here the purity of the love cannot 
be divorced from the objective that 
was sought in the name of Christ. 
Christian love is thoroughly pur- 
posive in character, and it loses its 
true meaning in any other terms. 


A SIMILAR expression of this 
passivity is seen in the recurring 
suggestion in Niebuhr’s writings 
that there is something corrupting 
about getting involved in historical 
situations and decisions. “Pure 
love,” he says, “is ‘by faith’ in the 
sense that only when man, in 
prayer and contemplation, is lifted 
beyond himself does he have a van- 
tage point from which self-love 
does not operate. In action, the 
power of self-love is mixed with 
the new power of the love of God 
which grace has established.” (The 
Nature and Destiny of Man, Il, 
137 

This would seem to de a call to 
prayer and contemplatien as over 
against active participation; for it 
leaves the Christian in a state of 
perplexing indecision as to whether 
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it is really better to stay aloof in 


pure love or to enter the historical 
setting and get involved in corrup- 
tion. Therefore, this passage seems 
to imply a radical repudiation of 
the dynamic 


nature of Christian 
love as the sustained passion, born 
in us of God, to help, to serve, to 
carry forward the kingdom of God 
on earth in so far as that is possible. 

This is particularly underscored 
when we read that “the final justi- 
fication for the way of agape in the 
New Testament is never found in 
history.” If we take the 
“final” with — radical 
here, the statement is bound to be 
true since there can be nothing 
final about history or anything else 
that is temporal. 

But why ae this be constant- 
ly lifted up in such a way as to 
make many enka people ask 
whether it is really worth while to 
expect this agape to accomplish 
very much on this earth? The fact 
is that by the help of God, 
with the wisdom and co-operation 
which it implies, has done wonders 
in history and it can continue to do 
great things for God and man. 

This passive characterization of 
Christian further in 
Niebuhr’s idea that we can only 
symbolize the divine goodness in 
history in terms of complete power- 
lessness, or by a refusal to use power 
in the rivalries of history. 

Even Jesus Christ is spoken of 
as “powerless in history” and as one 
through whom “no particular cause 
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word 
seriousness 


love, 


love is seen 


or force in history triumphed or 
was vindicated.” This would seem 
to hint that God is not concerned 
over which side wins in historical 
rivalries, the better or the worse, or 
at least that he does not give the 
support of his might to those who 
labor for justice and peace. 

If the love of God is thus thought 
“powerless,” how can the 
Christian think of vicz irious love as 
anything other than that? Niebuhr 
also speaks of “the morally irrele. 
vant fact of Power.” (Faith and 
History, p. 129; Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $3.50) Here the basic question 
whether Christians should 
use the power that is available to 
them, but whether this or that form 
of power is suited to the Christ-ap- 
pointed task that must be per- 
formed for the better results. 

We have no choice about the use 
Love itself is a mighty 
force which, if enurely obliterated 
in an instant throughout the world, 
would turn homes, 
governments, and the whole world 
into hatred and_ unre- 
mitting brutality. When God with- 
holds his power from the concrete 
is because of 


ot as 


is not 


ot power. 


schools, cities, 


absolute 


rivalries of history it 
his own purpose to allow man the 
freedom to live his life, whether 
for good or evil or both, and not be- 
cause he is himself indifferent to the 
issues of better and worse. 
Niebuhr recognizes this repeated- 
ly by insisting that we have to take 
sides on issues involving the relativ- 
ities of history. But there are other 
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phases of his thought which greatly 
thes the confidence of the Chris- 
tian moral purpose. 

We need to be aware of the fac- 
tors in human nature and in com- 
munity life which are always with 
us to counteract the force of Chris- 
tian purpose. But not in such a way 
that the challenge to Christian ac- 
tion, in the midst of the already per- 
plexing rivalries of history, loses its 
clear authentication in God and its 
appeal to men. 


ly THIS connection we may also 
mention the traditional idea, to 
which Niebuhr refers on various oc- 
casions, that somehow God still 
makes the wrath of men to praise 
him. While it is true that Niebuhr 
understands the wrath of God 

terms of the “natural and inevitable 
consequences of men’s effort to 
transcend their mortal and insecure 
existence... .” (The Nature and 
Destiny of Man, I, p. 139), it is also 
true that he appears to hold that 
God somehow uses even the wicked 
nations to advance his kingdom. 

He seems to interpret the pro- 
phetic utterances on this as in them- 
selves valid instead of viewing them 
as human gropings for historical in- 
sight through which nevertheless 
the Word of God could and did 
dialectically communicate itself. 

It is not easy to be sure that such 
remarks altogether avoid the insin- 
uation that somehow God carries 
forward his work even through the 
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Hitlers and the Stalins of history. 
Niebuhr seems to be saying, “that 
history does justify such an inter- 
pretation, once faith in the God of 
the prophets is assumed.” (See espe- 
cially Faith and History, pp. 130- 
131.) 

Clearly such a position has the 
effect of blurring our moral distinc- 
tions and therefore of weakening 
the sense that we are really doing 
the right thing whenever and wher- 
ever we fight the forces of tyranny 
in the name of Christ. The biblical 
perspective, in the organic unity of 
its total insight, cannot be used to 
support the position that God is not 
irrevocably opposed to wickedness, 
whether in individuals or nations. 
The ambiguities of history cannot 


be used to illustrate even the hid- 
denness of God without involving 


ourselves in passivity. Everyone 
knows that Niebuhr is opposed to 
tyranny, but here again there are 
implications in his theological ut- 
terances which weaken the force of 
that opposition. 

We are all profoundly indebted 
to Niebuhr for his distinguished 
and continuing service to the 
Church and to humanity as a the- 
ologian and as a man. We cannot 
but regret that, despite his truly 
profound theological insights and 
his extraordinary Christian activism, 
he has allowed himself, along with 
so many other contemporary the- 
ologians, to share in nurturing the 
tradition of passivity within the 
Protestant mind. 
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Pastor’s Study 


Ethics and the 


Interior Life 


By WALTER G. MUELDER 
Dean, Boston University School of Theology 


Renewal of the minister’s inner 
resources may take place not so 
much by seeking peace of mind 
as by being devoted to Christ. 


AR ae RT 


Ture IS a great deal of imita- 
tion of outworn forms of holiness 
and, therefore, less holiness rele- 
vant to the 20th century than there 
might be. Protestant clergymen, 
judged by the norm of devotional 
quality used in the medieval period 
of the Church, have seldom been 
great religious mystics. Many find 
it difficult to maintain any signifi- 
cant interior or spiritual creativity. 
Indeed, some are always looking 
around for cisterns of spiritual in- 
sight, because their own wells have 
too low a level of “living water.” 

In the lives of almost all minis- 
ters there is a trace of guilt because 
they are not sustaining a program 
of prayer and inner renewal com- 
mensurate with their needs and the 
expectations of their people. Like 
most church members, they spend 
their lives, as Evelyn Underhill 
says, conjugating the verbs “to 
want,” “to have,” “to do,” and neg- 
lecting the verb “to be.” Even as 
pastors they are focused on desires, 
possessions, and activities. 

Even church programs are organ- 
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ized so as to fulfill objective goals, 
to amass institutional property or 
size, and to achieve major projects. 
But if the life of the church is de- 
voted to “wanting,” “having,” and 
“doing,” it may miss completely 
the goal of “being.” The characters 
of people and pastor may be fash- 
ioned too much by conjugating the 
first three verbs. 

Protestant ministers need to re- 
late the modes of ethics to the in- 
terior life. You may protest that 
there is much more involved in 
spiritual practices than is here sug- 
gested. And you would be right! 
Nevertheless, attention to certain 
ethical modes or attitudes will assist 
all of us in religious devotion. 

Interior, or spiritual, develop- 
ment has a significant relationship 
to the forms of ethical awareness 
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and responsibility which dominates 
the self. These ethical forms may 
be viewed as modes of the moral 
life. 

Three may be singled out and 
their relationships to devotional 
cultivation noted. One of these is 
esentially imperative: Thou shalt. 
Another is essentially aspirational 
or purposive. Here the ideal good is 
sought after. The third mode is in- 
dicative. It states the nature of di- 
vine reality and being in relation to 
man and community. 

Mystical and devotional growth 
are, to be sure, more than moral 
virtues. They transcend contractual 
goodness and even sound conven- 
tional codes of ethics. And yet 
many persons, especially clergymen, 
do not make as much progress in 
saintliness as they could because 
their modes of ethical understand- 
ing and action are of one form 
rather than another. 


THE IMPERATIVE MODE 

It is generally recognized, for ex- 
ample, that the classical Calvinist 
ethic has little place for mystical 
practices. Reflection on the impera- 
tive, the aspirational, and the indic- 
ative modes of moral life may be 
helpful. The way we conjugate our 
verbs of ought may determine our 
conjugation of do, have, want, and 
be more than we realize. We need 
to learn, moreover, how to handle 
our modes of morals in light of our 
devotional needs. 

The minister’s 
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interior life is 


partly cast in the imperative mode 
because the Protestant conscience is 
largely formed by a demand for 
subjective integrity. In its classical 
form it is stated in Luther’s words, 
“Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise.” 

Such a heroic conscience is often 
uneasy, for it emerges as a protest 
against compromise in which the 
self is deeply involved by past acts 
of institutional accommodation and 
loyalty. Because clergymen are 
often caught in the moral dilemmas 
created by the dynamic relations of 
church and community life, their 
intellectual and spiritual energies 
are drained off in efforts to make 
viable practical adjustments among 
the pressures which assail them. 
Then conscience calls a halt with 
its “Here I stand!” 

This imperative mode may be ob- 
jective and heteronomous, as when 
the self acts because of external 
commands. These outside require- 
ments may take many forms. They 
may, for example, be biblical in 
form or traditional in a denomina- 
tion or some current ecclesiastical 
pressure. 

When the personal ethic of the 
minister is dominated by external 
expectations, his inner life is in- 
evitably full of resistance and ten- 
sion; for to do one’s duty because 
of external commands and not be- 
cause one has fully “interiorized” 
moral and religious obligations 
makes one chronically uneasy. De- 
votional peace cannot be found 
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where conscience is troubled and 
pressures are persistent. 

On the other hand, the impera- 
tive mode may be subjective and 
autonomous. In this form it is rec- 
ognized that only self-imposed 
ideals are obligatory. Here the con- 
science finds with Kant that only 
the good will, that is, the will loyal 
to the categorical imperative, is in- 
trinsically good without qualifica- 
tion. Sincerity must not be violated. 
Moreover, since all acts are tested 
and acknowledged before being 
viewed as obligatory, the self is in- 
wardly free. 

In such a self there is a clear dis- 
tinction between those external 
values which involve compromise 
and the sincerity of inner intention. 
Such a self, having freely accepted 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, 
strives to relate all values, pressures, 
and commands to this norm and 
seeks coherence among its values in 
terms of him. Here the conscience 
may be under many pressures, but 
not in a way that violates the essen- 
tial freedom of the self, as con- 
trasted with persons who are driven 
by merely objective commands. 

In the devotional life of the min- 
ister there is a constant need to sort 
out the pressures that are directly 
involved in one’s basic commit- 
ment to Jesus Christ from those 
that have other sources either with- 
in the self or in the promotional 
and exterior relations of the church 
and community. Much inner har- 
assment is avoided when confusion 
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is clarified regarding the impera 
tives confronting the will. 

One needs to take enough time 
each day to cleanse the motives 
underlying obligations by relating 
them to one’s personal loyalty to 
Jesus Christ and to the indwelling 
Holy Spirit. The inner life is re. 
newed by what Paul called “justi- 
fication by faith,” not by a recount. 
ing of desires fulfilled, achieve. 
ments possessed, and work done. 

The emergent virtue is humility, 
Humility is that quality of related. 
ness to Jesus as Lord and Savior 
which frees the will from “compul- 
sive” action and keeps the self faith- 
ful through trust in the divine love, 


THE ASPIRATIONAL MODE 


Twentieth-century holiness is not 
only cast in an imperative mode 
that roots in humility; it is also cast 
in an aspirational or purposeful 
mode that reaches for perfection. 
Within himself the minister is con- 
tinually reminded of the goal: “Be 
ye, therefore, perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” Yet as 
a goal-seeking individual he is in- 
volved in the complicated compro- 
mises of responsible decisions which 
fall short of the true ends of life. 

The ultimate ends of the King- 
dom cannot be achieved without 
deciding on the means for realizing 
these ends, but the means chosen 
often predetermine the ends 
achieved in a manner hard to recon- 
cile with the kingdom of God. In 
this ethic of responsible compro- 
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mise, the life of a clergyman often 
experiences frustration and despair. 
The goal of the high calling is often 
withheld because of the bondage of 
immediate responsibilities. 

Students of Wesley know that 
the self must go forward from 
“ustification by faith” to perfection. 
John Wesley said: “And, as in the 
natural birth a man is born at once, 
and then grows stronger and 
stronger by degrees; so, in the spir- 
itual birth, a man is born at once, 
and then gradually increases in 
spiritual stature and strength... . 
Therefore, they [the Methodists | 
maintain, with equal zeal and dili- 
gence, the doctrine of free, full, 
present justification, on the one 
hand, and of entire sanctification 
both of heart and life, on the other; 
being as tenacious of inward holi- 
ness as any mystic, and of outward, 
as any pharisee.” 

Those mystics were mistaken 
who sought sanctification without 
justification as the decisive initial 
step. Those Reformers were in er- 
tor who adjusted justification to 
despair of perfectionist ends. 

The classic mystical acts of purga- 
tion, meditation, and contemplation 
belong in the interim between in- 
itial faith and ‘trust in Christ and 
the scriptural perfection of loving 
God with all the heart, soul, mind, 
and strength. In this observation 
scriptural perfection must be noted, 
to distinguish it from ideas of abso- 
lute perfection. 

Growth in grace is a rich and in- 
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clusive conception. It takes place 
most intensively when the minister 
is searching intellectually and medi- 
tatively for the spiritual resources 
which will meet his and his people’s 
needs. Perhaps in previous decades, 
when the minister was expected to 
preach twice on Sunday and to lead 
the prayer meeting during the 
week, he was forced to interrupt 
activist commitments for reflection 
and recollection more frequently 
than today. No doubt many minis- 
ters grow in grace through the min- 
istry of spiritual service to others in 
his parish. 

The effort to build the responsi- 
ble society has added a significant 
dimension to the perfectionist ethic 
Twentieth-century holiness requires 
a kind of coherent personality such 
as earlier centuries could not have 
envisaged because they had no such 
social hope as has been awakened 
in modern men. Twentieth-century 
holiness envisages a whole person 
in a whole society. This person-in- 
community holiness requires not 
only justification and sanctification 
in the traditional sense but also, for 
many, the disciplines of higher edu- 
cation, technical training and com- 
petence, and interdisciplinary group 
co-operation. 

Such a range of disciplines will 
produce a configuration of virtues 
and character traits somewhat un- 
like those which are traditional in 
the church. But who can affirm 
that the 20th-century saint may not 
be as truly holy as that of any ear- 
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lier century? Yet social aspiration 
of itself does not produce holiness 
in persons. 


THE INDICATIVE MODE 


An ethic of obligation and an 
ethic of aspiration find their resolu- 
tion only in the indicative mode of 
self-realization understood in terms 
of God’s good work in man. Man 
can with confidence conjugate the 
verb “to be” because God himself 
is the source and ground of man’s 
being. Love is the highest ideal and 
the deepest motive in man because 
love is the character of God. When 
man truly loves, he is not working 
against his own nature. He is not 
resisting the ends for which he was 
created. On the contrary, he is af- 
firming the divine ground of his 
own personality. 

Love is not only an imperative, a 
moral command which can be ac- 
knowledged only in disobedience; 
love is not only an ideal of lofty as- 
piration, an end so high that none 
can ever attain it; but love is a re- 
lationship to God and man, an af- 
firmative response to an invitation 
to be oneself. 

The Christian gospel offers the 
minister the constant source of re- 
newal in the act of faith that God 
loves man. We must love God, as 
John Wesley taught, if we are to be 
holy at all; for love is the root of 
all true holiness. But we love him 
because he first loved us. We do 
not need, as ministers and Chris- 
tians, to screw up our courage and 
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will in order to love people regard, 
less of their present condition and 
servitude to this present world, We 
do need to have enough faith » 
that his Spirit can witness to ou 
spirits. We need the quietness of 
the indicative mode in our interior 
disciplines. 

Perhaps what so many of the 
cults within American religious 
life are after is the indicative mode 
of life. “Peace of mind” and “pos. 
tive thinking” may, however, be too 
shallow in their affirmations. They 
are often devoid of serious moral 
intentions or social imagination and 
responsibility. To “have” peace of 
mind may not mean to “be” de. 
voted to Christ. 

In the indicative mode, as Paul 
Lehmann has shown, the crucial 
question is not so much “What 
does God command?” but “What 
does God do?” For the Christian 
this means the disciplined inner re- 
flection “What am I as a believer 
in Jesus Christ, and as a member of 
his Church, to do?” 

As a member of Christ’s Church 
the minister stands at the outpost 
or frontier of God’s renewing work 
of grace, where new patterns of per- 
sonal experience and new social 
structures are being formed. With- 
out setting aside either moral law or 
social responsibility, the indicative 
mode is constantly aware of God's 
loving initiative within the com- 
munity which responds to his for- 
giveness and on behalf of the com- 
munity that needs to be redeemed. 
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Worship 


We Adopted the 
Prayer Altar 


By WILLIAM H. WALLACE 


Director of Finance, Oklahoma Conference 


and New Mexico Conference 


lr BEGAN on a hot August 
afternoon back in 1939 when I was 
walking along Baronne Street in 
New Orleans. I was on my way to 
my study in the First Methodist 
Church and was preoccupied with 
achurch problem. 

As I passed one of the downtown 
churches (one I had sometimes crit- 
icized!) I noticed that a service was 
going on. Almost before I realized 
it, I was drawn inside, where I 
found worshipers kneeling at the 
altar, in the aisles, at the pews. 

The minister in me whispered 
that these people were deeply in 
earnest, that this was a common act 
for them. 

It struck me as strange: here was 
a church that made nothing of the 
priesthood of the individual be- 
liever, and yet its members, as indi- 
vidual persons and not as a group, 
Were approaching God at the altar. 


In The Methodist Church, with 
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its stress on the individual’s direct 
access to God, the members were 
leaving most of the praying for the 
ministers. The altar was used al- 
most exclusively for Holy Com- 
munion, Baptisms, and weddings. 
The invitation to come to the altar 
for consecration at the close of a 
worship service netted few or no 
persons. 

By the time I reached the study, 
I had a plan for an altar service, 
and the next Sunday evening, after 
careful prayer and study, I invited 
my people to come forward for 
prayer. I did not give the invitation 
on the basis of my sermon, but said 
something like this: 

“You are guilty of sin. Come and 
seek forgiveness. Come and have 
communion with Him. Come and 
bow here for inspiration, for guid- 
ance, for a closer walk with Him!” 

The invitation followed a 
“prayer hymn.” I did not stand in 
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the pulpit, but seated myself as 
though someone else were conduct- 
ing the service—as indeed He was! 

And the people came! They have 
been coming ever since as we tried 
the plan later at the First Methodist 
Church, Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
then at St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Robert E. Goodrich, Jr., of the 
First Methodist Church, Dallas, 
Tex., who is one of a number of 
others using the plan every Sunday, 
writes me that almost 1,000 persons 
came forward on a recent Sunday 
evening. “We are working out 
plans to handle such a large group,” 
he says. “We know that the one 
thing we cannot do is skip or omit 
the altar time.” 

For those who wish to try this 
idea that has meant much for many 
people across Methodism, I would 
make several suggestions: 


1. Make the prayer altar a definite 
part of the Sunday evening service, 
probably just before the sermon, 

2. Dim the lights by means of a 
switch located at the pulpit, prob. 
ably while the minister is making 
the announcement about the prayer 
time. We have found it effective to 
lower all the lights and have only a 
lighted cross at the front. 

3. Give all the directions at the 
start. Do not attempt directed 
prayer. Let the people pray as they 
will, even aloud if they wish, al- 
though we have discouraged that, 
since it may interfere with others. 

4. Give plenty of time. Our 
service has taken half an hour of a 
Sunday evening service that begins 
at 7 o'clock and lasts until 8:30. 

5. Music will help greatly in de- 
veloping the atmosphere for the 
service. We have usually used a 
young people’s choir, though some- 


The people responded with 
enthusiasm to a prayer altar service 
on Sunday evening at Wesley 
Methodist Church, Oklahoma City. 
This picture shows the author, — 
Rev. William H. Wallace, directing 
the prayer altar on a recent Sunday 
evening. Rev.John R. Webb, pastor, 
is seated with him on the platform. 
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times we have had a vocal solo or 
an instrumental number, especially 
by violin. 

‘Of course, these are only our ex- 
periences in three churches. You 
will develop other methods as you 
use this service in other churches. 


As I introduced the service I 
usually said something like this: 


“During the singing of this hymn 
you are invited to the altar for 
prayer as long as you wish; retire 
to your pew at your will.” 

I have not led off in prayer. I 
have sat in the pulpit until the 
service was under way, then slipped 
to the altar. At the end I have of- 
fered a concluding prayer and then 
proceeded with the remainder of 
the Sunday evening service. 

I am convinced that, with appro- 
priate variations in method, the 
prayer altar will work in a church 
of any size. 

When I became a district super- 
intendent, I presented the plan, and 
pastors tried it in all churches of 
the district. Now as director of 
finance for the Oklahoma and New 
Mexico Conferences, I have seen it 
used effectively in many different 
churches. And wherever it is 
adopted, it stays. 

Prayer is the most powerful thing 
in the world. Whether you are try- 
ing to bring people to Christ or 
raise the budget, prayer is the one 
thing we must have in The Meth- 
odist Church. As a wise man has 
said, “A man is never so tall 
when he is on his knees.” 
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Wash Me, God 


Wash me, God! 

Wash me clean! 

Dash thy love upon me; 

Plunge me in thy cleansing 
goodness; 

Baptize me in the flood of thy 
esas mercy, 

And make me clean. 


Make me really clean— 

As clean as thy heart; 

Submerge me in the stream ot 
thy boundless love; 

Engulf me in thy great over- 
flow: 

Let thy truth overwhelm all that 
is false within me; 

Let thy knowledge replace all 
my ignorance; 

Let all thy goodness fill up my 
heart 

Till I am clean— 

As clean as thy love. 


Wash me all over, God: 

Cleanse me within; cleanse me 
without; 

Wash all my _ deeds, my 
thoughts, my imagination, my 
subconscious, 

My whole self; 

Come into my entire life and 
live there, 

Stay there, 

So I will lose all my desire for 
what is not thy will, 

All inclination for that which is 
not for thy best—my best; 

And I shall be clean! 

Clean—as God is clean. 





—W. Russe. SHULL 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Our NEGLECTED 
Migrant Children 


By CYRUS KARRAKER 
Professor of history, Bucknell University 


Reprinted from Friends Journal (Sept. 1, 1956) 


In THE YEAR 1902 a girl of 


only eight years enacted a somber 


drama in a Pennsylvania court- 
room. Helen Sisscak, a “wan mite 
of a girl,” had been brought in to 
testify on child labor before Judge 
George Gray, chairman of the 
Anthracite Strike commission. 

In a thin, weak voice, scarcely 
audible over the room, she de- 
scribed briefly to the kindly judge 
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the story of her own life, how she 
cleaned bobbins in a mill at three 
cents an hour and worked at this 
job from half-past six at night un- 
til half-past six in the morning. She 
toiled these hours for six days of 
the week. 

When she had finished, Judge 
Gray exclaimed, with great emo- 
tion: “Here we actually find the 
flesh and blood of little children 
coined into money. This matter of 
night labor by little girls should be 
thoroughly investigated.” 

Helen Sisscak worked the long 
night hours a half century ago. 
Last summer a little boy, also eight, 
named Elijah, picked beans on a 
large commercial farm in company 
with dozens of other children of 
migrant laborers. 

These children worked an aver- 
age of 10 hours daily. Sometime 
later, when Elijah was asked by 
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his teacher to write an essay, this 
is what he wrote: “Get down on 
your knees. Then start picking 
beans. When you get two hampers 
full you weigh them. You must 
pick beans all day. You go home 
when the man tells you.” 

Today Elijah is one of 600,000 
children of migrant farm laborers 
who, in almost every state, work 
long hours in the heat and dust of 
the fields. While little Helen once 
labored in the sweatshop of a mill, 
Elijah now toils in the sweatshop 
of the sun. 

During the intervening years 
child labor in industry has been 
abolished nearly everywhere by 
state legislation, but only a handful 
of states have abolished agricultural 
child labor, which in the case of 
large-scale industrialized farming 
operations can be as vicious as the 
child labor in mill and mine. 

The federal government, it is 
true, attempts to regulate the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture, 
but only during school hours. How- 
ever, even with this law, thousands 
of children are employed in flagrant 
violation every year, and are being 
denied their birthright of an edu- 
cation. ; 

Outside schools hours, the bars 
are down completely; and children 
of any age, no matter how young, 
may work any number of hours a 
day, no matter how long, and there 
is nothing that federal investigators 
can do about such a situation. 

State laws which could theoreti- 
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cally plug up the gaps in the federal 
law, are woefully inadequate. In 
about 40 states agricultural work is 
completely exempt from the child 
labor laws outside school hours; in 
about half of these states, agricul- 
tural work is not subject to child 
labor regulations either during or 
outside school hours. 

How can such things be in the 
United States in the mid-twentieth 
century? History reveals to us cer- 
tain basic causes of other human 
degradation. The chief of these has 
always been public ignorance of the 
fact. Certainly, the average Ameri- 
can displays colossal ignorance of 
the migrant laborers, even of those 
on his neighbor’s farm. 

How do the migrants live? One 
observer of a truck followed after 
it to a migrant shack (90 per cent 
of migrant camps are shacks) and, 
as she tells the story, approached the 
place rather fearfully. The camp 
and its grounds presented a spec- 
tacle extremely forbidding; but con- 
ditions were even worse within. 

In the kitchen she found an old 
woman shepherding her flock of 
infants and toddlers. The kitchen 
was unscreened and fly-infested; it 
also lacked any type of refrigeration 
to provide fresh milk and vege- 
tables. There was not a single toy 
for the children. As she surveyed 
the scene, my friend wondered how 
the children could do more than 
exist under such conditions. 

From the shack she drove to a 
nearby farm, where she found the 
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crew of men, women, and children. 
One child appeared to be not more 
than three years of age. My friend 
watched him with amusement, as 
he sleepily dropped a bean now and 
then in his hamper, played with a 
beetle, and constructed a “moun- 
tain” out of dirt. However, on fur- 
ther reflection, his baby antics in 
trying to have fun seemed to her 
considerably less amusing. 

Our “investigator” had witnessed 
the normal life and labor of mi- 
grant farm laborers, and her first 
experience had proved a trying one. 
She welcomed the opportunity to 
meditate in the quiet of her home. 
When she did, these thoughts 
rushed through her mind: 


These people are probably no worse 
off than those living in city slums. How- 
ever, I doubt whether a welfare worker 
has ever visited that shack, as welfare 
workers do city slums. I’ve never seen 
such neglect of children. Are there no 
laws against such things? The farmer 
brought them here, and he is responsible 
for their welfare. They are not his prop- 
erty. 

It seems just common sense that better 
housing would attract a better class of 
laborers, and, consequently, make the 
farmer more money. But these children 
worry me most—in the shack and out in 
the field—their health and happiness are 
so cruelly neglected. I can’t get their 
little faces out of my mind. These are 
God’s own and I must help them. 


The next day this lady told her 
friends about the children, and they 
all returned to the shack with toys, 
games, and picture books. Soon the 
place rang with shouts and laugh- 
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ter; and the ladies, thrilled by wha 
they had accomplished, began plan. 
ning for more visits and even the 
setting up of a nursery. 

One of them declared to the 
others: “For years I've been giving 
to missions in Africa and all this 
time failed to realize that heathen 
conditions existed within a few 
miles of my own church.” 

A second cause of migrant neg- 
lect is romanticism. Work on the 
farms, work of any sort, usually is 
pictured as a builder of health and 
character. This is an American tra- 
dition dating back to colonial times, 
and our 19th-century literature is 
full of it. The picture is fairly ac- 
curate for family farms, where the 
parents watch over their children, 
their hours of work and their health. 
However, child labor on a commer- 
cial farm of 1957, where children 
are hired and where they labor en 
masse, is as different from the tra- 
ditional romantic picture as child 
labor in a dehumanized factory was 
different from that in a cottage. 

Despite the realities, the farm 
idyll persists in the public imagina- 
tion, and to a large degree is respon- 
sible for the defeat of efforts being 
made today to outlaw child labor. 
Twice in my state during the past 
three years a powerful farm or- 
ganization used the argument that 
farm work is good for children, no 
matter how young, to defeat the 
bills we had introduced prohibiting 
the employment of migrant chil- 
dren under 12 years. 
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A third cause for the present neg- 
lect of migrant children is pro- 
fessionalism. We condemn physi- 
cians who treat their patients as 
cases and not as persons, and yet a 
similar disease afflicts many govern- 
ment officials who bear responsi- 
bility for the care of dependent chil- 
dren. 

Although migrant children have 
been officially ruled as dependents, 
in many states welfare officials 
wholly exclude them from the care 
and health services to which they 
are entitled and which they render 
to resident dependent children. 


Professionalism injures through 
its sins of omission. A flagrant ex- 
ample of this fact in reference to 
migrant children has recently been 
brought to light. Each year, under 
the Social Security Act, the United 


States Childrens’ Bureau has al- 
lotted large sums of money to state 
welfare departments for the care of 
their rural dependent children, and 
each year these departments have 
been returning larger amounts to 
Washington unused. 

On July 1, 1955, ten states re- 
turned more than $300,000, and one 
state more than $80,000. Every cent 
of this money could have been 
used legally to help migrant chil- 
dren. No matching funds by the 
state or local communities were re- 
quired. The total sum would have 
provided a nationwide string of day- 
care centers with real benefits. 

But the money was not used. Per- 
haps the remedy for this neglect of 
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duty, whose results are so tragic, is a 
visit of citizens to the welfare de- 
partment. There they can check on 
the funds that are available. 


\ \ HAT help can we give neg- 
lected migrant children? The most 
obvious help is to the children in 
the camps in recreation, clothing, 
and diet. But this is not enough. 
Far beyond this service, we need 
lovers of children who are courage- 
ous enough to give pitiless publicity 
to unsanitary housing and to child 
neglect in the camps near their com- 
munities. In addition, they will de- 
mand persistently of their depart- 
ment of welfare that it use the 
money placed in its charge to set up 
centers for supervised care, This ac- 
tion seems most urgent. 

Our crusaders will also insist that 
the health services of the county 
which are now available to resident 
children, including immunization 
against children’s diseases, chest 
X-rays, vaccination for polio, and 
clinical services, be extended equally 
to migrant children. They have a 
right to all these services. Need one 
be reminded that migrant children, 
too, have immortal souls? 

Truly, an emergency situation 
exists. Should we need a light to 
guide us on our course, where bet- 
ter to turn than to Elizabeth 
Gurney Fry, reformer of prisons, 
and to John Woolman, Lucretia 
Mott, and John Greenleaf Whittier, 
who crusaded against slavery? 
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Pastor's Study 


What Makes an 


EVANGELIST ? 


By W. E. SANGSTER 
Leader of Home Missions, British Methodist Church 


Considering all the minister’s 
many roles, what is it that 
makes him an evangelist? This 
is answered by an evangelist. 


Tue word “evangelist” is vari- 
ously used. We employ it in speak- 
ing of ministers who preach evan- 
gelical sermons even though they 
never lead anyone to Christ. Actu- 
ally, they would be embarrassed if 
one of their hearers sought a per- 
sonal interview after a sermon and 
asked “What must I do to be 
saved!” 

“Evangelist” is used with more 
justification by people (some of 
whom never preach at all) who are 
skillful in one of the 12 ways of 
evangelism that have been distin- 
guished and who are honestly con- 
cerned to bring about an encounter 
between any human soul and God. 

The word is used in its narrowest 
sense of those rare preachers who 
have the power to break up the 
largest congregation into units and 
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leave each individual worshiper 
face to face with God. The best of 
these preachers is not only able to 
divide his own congregation into 
groups; he can also put each person 
in a corner where he has to say 
either “Yes” or “No” to God’s offer. 

This is a rare and valued gift. 
Perhaps only a few men in a gen- 
eration have it to a marked degree. 
Often the men who have it are 
near-failures in the ordinary pas- 
torate. They could not gather and 
build-up and hold a great congre- 
gation over the years. But, they can 
do this one thing. 
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But the word “evangelist” can- 
not be confined to this particular 
company. It is unthinkable that 
God has equipped and commis- 
sioned for evangelism only those 
rare souls who have this particular 
talent. 

What is it, then, that makes a 
man an evangelist? What is the 
secret and central difference be- 
tween two ministers, both of whom 
may be faithful pastors, but one of 
whom is clearly a man under whom 
other people are gloriously changed, 
while the other keeps the church 
“ticking-over” and nothing more. 

The difference (if I may borrow 
a phrase from Teresa) is that one 
has “a sense of unpayable debt” and 
the other hasn’t. 

When you work to the roots of 
this difference, and study it not 


merely in young men but in men 
of middle years; when you examine 
it in a man who has long lost any 
particular thrill in hearing himself 
talk but who will go anywhere at 
any hour to speak a word for his 


Lord; when you find a man hon- 
estly careless of his own reputation 
as a preacher but aching with con- 
cern for what others think of his 
Savior . . . there you will find a 
sense of unpayable debt. You will 
fnd more—an awareness of obliga- 
tion to the Savior which can never 
be fully discharged, a yearning over 
all people outside our way of life 
focused in the longing, “O let me 
commend my Savior to you!” 

Usually the sense of unpayable 
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debt arises out of an enormous con- 
viction of being forgiven at great 
cost, but the people who have it are 
not confined to those who have a 
lurid past. Paul had the blood of 
the martyrs on him when he was 
forgiven—but not Teresa, not Bun- 
yan, not Wesley. 

What advice can we give to a 
minister who says in sincerity and 
humility: “I do not have that sense 
of unpayable debt. I can’t even 
say that I ever had an arresting 
‘call’ to the ministry. No blinding 
light flashed on me as on Paul. I 
never spent days and nights in tears 
for my sins as Bunyan did. No sud- 
den blessed heart-warming came to 
me as to John Wesley at Aldersgate. 
And yet I feel a sense of lack. If 
you are right that no man can be 
an evangelist without that sense of 
unpayable debt, I begin to wonder 
if I ever will be an evangelist.” 

This is the advice I would give to 
him! Go back again in your heart 
and mind to the cross. 

Don’t let any pride in your ordi- 
nation prove an impediment in this 
new journey to the cross. Don’t 
argue with yourself that you can- 
not possibly need this new illumi- 
nation because you are already a 
bearer of the light. 

The illumination came to James 
Chalmers seven years after his ordi- 
nation. It was longer still with John 

Nesley. Many men have had their 
ministry made over in middle life. 
Teresa was over 40 and had been 
in a convent for years. It came to 
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Canon Streeter in his early seven- 
ties, and when he had enjoyed a 
reputation as a distinguished the- 
ologian for a long time. 

Go then to the cross. Count the 
wounds. Gaze on that dear dis- 
figured face. See the blood—of the 
garden, and the pillar, and the cross 
itself. He hangs stark naked be- 
tween earth and heaven. The spittle 
of the soldiers is on him, and he is 
in raging thirst. 

Now remember this: he to whom 
these things are done is Almighty 
God. 

Link yourself with it. Your sins 
nailed him there. (That is not a 
preacher’s fanciful patter!) Jesus 
was not crucified by a few sins of 
extraordinary heinousness but by a 
multitude of the sins of which we 
have all been guilty again and 
again: selfishness, bigotry, gossip, 
and greed. We are involved in this. 
The 19 centuries which divide us 
from these events cannot excuse us. 
We belong to the human race which 
did this thing and the sin which 
could do it again is in us all.... 

Just wait and meditate upon it. 

Give time to this watchful wait- 
ing every day. 

Look at the cross from many 
angles. Question your heart and 
mind concerning it. Tell God that 
you will not go until he blesses you. 

Ask yourself: “Was it for me? Is 
our race doomed but for the mercy 
revealed in the cross? Did some 
titanic conflict of earth and heaven 
come to focal point at Calvary and 
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does victory remain with love?” 
How can one solemn event on this 
green hill affect all time .. . and 
eternity too! 

Here is the promise I make: jf 
a man will so wait and ponder, God 
will speak to his need. 

This is the place of revelation—at 
or near the cross. It was by a picture 
of our Lord being beaten at the 
pillar that the revelation came to 
Teresa. Before that day of revela. 
tion she was one woman and, after 
it, another. It was while he was 
gazing on a picture of our Lord’s 
head crowned with thorns that the 
fresh illumination came to Count 
Zinzendorf. A picture of Jesus 
washing the feet of Peter was the 
vehicle of rebirth to a friend of 
mine recently. 

Nor is one able to say with crystal 
clearness afterward just what has 
come. But it has to do with realiza- 
tion of sin, its deadly character, its 
inbred nature—malignant if any- 
thing ever was—and one’s inability 
to cure oneself. It centers in his 
blessed intervention, his sublime 
bearing of the consequences of sin 
and his power to slay the old life 
in us and to live himself within our 
soul. Here is the cure to every spirit- 
ual malady, and this thing multi 
plied would change the world. 

And it can be known by this! It 
leaves behind this “sense of unpay- 
able debt,” and whosoever has that 
is an evangelist. All the rest of evan- 
gelism is plain teaching and com- 
mon sense. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


These Pastors Like 


School 


By WALTER N. PILGRIM 


Minister, Auburn Park 
Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


ALMost ONE THIRD of our 
pastors serving full time are ac- 
cepted supply pastors, according to 
Methodist statisticians. Some of 
these are retired members of annual 
conferences, but most are not. In ad- 
dition there are many who serve 
part time, supplementing church 
salaries by a variety of vocations. 

To improve the status of the sup- 
ply pastor, the General Conference 
of 1952 enacted legislation requir- 
ing that a supply pastor must ad- 
vance one year in the conference 
course of study during every calen- 
dar year. Otherwise, he cannot ex- 
pect an appointment nor can he re- 
ceive permission to administer the 
sacraments. 

The General Conference of 1956 
did nothing to relax these require- 
ments, and it is not likely that 
future conferences will be less in- 
sistent. But before these Methodist 
laws were passed, the supply pas- 
tors themselves had shown their 
concern for better preparation. 

This concern was the reason for 
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starting 14 schools within a 10-year 
period. They now enroll annually 
more than 1,300 supply pastors. J. 
Richard Spann, of the Methodist 
General Board of Education, has 
been chiefly responsible for their de- 
velopment. He has found that these 
supply pastors really like school. 

In one of last year’s schools 22 
different occupations were repre- 
sented. Enrolled were pastors who 
served as barbers, welders, school 
superintendents, salesmen, mail car- 
riers, and contractors. Many had 
come with the purpose of continu- 
ing their education until they qual- 
ified for ordination. Others, per- 
haps most, expect to remain supply 
pastors, but want to attain the 
standards set by the General Con- 
ference. 

One student, formerly a success- 
ful auto salesman, told his brother 
pastors on the closing day: “This 
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school has meant more than I can 
possibly say. I would like to think 
of it as my alma mater, for it is the 
only college or seminary I will 
know.” 

Another, a former Polish Catho- 
lic who came to the United States 
as a displaced person, said: “I am 
humbly grateful for all I received 
last summer, and the concern of 
my new church for those less for- 
tunate in education and religious 
training.” 

A schoolman with a master of 
arts degree put it this way: “My 
thoughts turned to the school re- 
peatedly during the year, and I am 
looking forward to my final year 


Nearly 1,300 approved supply pastors 


with the greatest of anticipation” 
A woman preacher commented: 
“It has been wonderful to be able 
to continue as a servant of the 
church after’ my pastor-husband 
died suddenly. I am grateful that 
my church has opened the way for 
conference membership, and_ has 
provided the privilege of excellent 
training and ordination.” 


[XN ANALYSIS of. those at 
tending the four-week school at 
Garrett last August tells much 


about the age, background, and 
churches of the students. Among 


those taking fourth-year work ip 


completed four-week courses last year. 





the course of study there were four 
who had had no high- school train- 
ing at all, while six had had four 
years in college and from one to 
four years in a theological semi- 


nary. This indicates the span. The 


average was three years of college. 


The average age of this Garrett 
group was 441, years; the youngest 
was 27, the oldest 47. 

Thirty-six per cent of these pas- 
tors were serving a single church 
with an average membership of 
248. Their salary was 
$2,949. The average period of serv- 
ice as a supply pastor was six years 
for the fourth-year student and 
three years for the second-year stu- 
dent. 

The study course consists of 54 
books in the fields of Bible, theol- 
ogy, preaching, church administra- 
tion, religious education, ethics, 
psychology, pastoral counseling, 
and church history, with the texts 
selected by the Department of Min- 
isterial Education, section on in- 
service training. 

Most schools make advance as- 
signments and it is assumed that 
students have done the reading at 
the time they appear at school. If 
not, they lose grades and credits 
when these are reported to the De- 
partment of Ministerial Training 
and the corresponding boards in 
the conferences from which they 
come. 

The usual length of the schools is 
four weeks. At Garrett this meant 
100 credit hours. The whole confer- 


average 
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ence course of study is evaluated in 
terms of 400 credit hours. 

The schools follow a single pat- 
tern of schedules, courses, 
texts, and the like. At Garrett the 
morning sessions were given over 
to intensive study in Bible, theology, 
church history, and preaching. The 
evening chapel periods were ar- 
ranged and directed by students. An 
afternoon workshop session in- 
cluded most of the students and was 
divided into discussion groups. 
They considered such topics as 
these: “What Constitutes a Good 
Hymn?” “Conducting the Funeral 
and Wedding Services,” “A Code 
of Ministerial Ethics,” and “The 
Me: ining and Purpose of the Sacra- 
ments.’ 

A chorus of 30 preacher-voices 
furnished special music twice a 
week, with vocal solos provided at 
other times by the choir group. Vis- 
iting bishops, superintendents, and 
church leaders served as guest 
speakers. Teachers of the courses 
were recruited from college and 
seminary faculties and well-trained 
men in pastorates. 

“I am so glad to be invited to 
teach again in the supply school,” 
wrote a teacher of Bible in a lead- 
ing Methodist college. “Teaching is 
a high pleasure when the students 
are so hungry for knowledge. I 
feel close to these students because 
my own father served all his minis- 
try as a supply pastor.” 

The fact that each supply 
pastor serving full time must now 
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SUPPLY PASTOR'S SCHOOLS 


June 10-July 11—Perkins School 


of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 


June 18-July 12——Westminster 


Theological Seminary, Westmin- 
ster, Md. 


June 24-July 19——Waveland, Miss. 


June 24-July 19—Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


July 11-Aug. 15—Perkins School 
of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 


July 16-Aug. 9—Duke University, 
Durham, N. C. 


July 16-Aug. 19—Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Jefferson City, Mo. 


July 22-Aug. 16—Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, 
Ga. 


July 22-Aug. 16—Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass. 


July 24-Aug. 20—College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 


July 29-Aug. 23—Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, III. 


take the conference course of study 
has increased interest in the schools. 
Some conferences make special 
plans to get their supply pastors to 
the schools. They usually provide 
the room and board costs. Tuition 
and administration expenses are 
underwritten by the Department of 
In-Service Training of the Method- 
ist Board of Education. The pastors 
themselves take care of the costs of 
textbooks and travel. Laymen in 
the churches often help their pas- 
tors. 


The approved supply 


schools really go back to 1944. E. J. 
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pastor’s 


Grimes, chairman of the South 
Georgia conference board of mip. 
isterial training, noticed that q 
number were not taking the re 
quired work through the two auth. 
orized correspondence _ schools, 
Could Methodist seminaries and 
colleges be enlisted to help, he won- 
dered. 

He discussed this question with 
Henry M. Johnson of Emory Uni- 
versity, and together they presented 
the matter to William K. Ander- 
son, then head of Methodism’s 
Commission on Ministerial Train- 
ing. All three felt that actual class- 
room instruction on a college or 
seminary campus would meet a 
great need for an important portion 
of our ministry. 

In 1946, under the leadership of 
Anderson and Dean H. B. Trimble 
of Candler School of Theology, 
plans were made for an experi- 
mental school. Teachers were en- 
listed from the Emory faculty, and 
a program was set up under which 
students could do the required 
work. 

Enthusiastic members of the 
planning group hoped that 25 or 
30 pastors would attend. Instead 
there were 68, coming from 16 con- 
ferences. 

For the first time, supply pastors 
without college degrees studied 
under the same professors, in the 
same classrooms, and used the same 
library as ministers who were to be 
ordained. For almost half the pas- 
tors present, this represented their 
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frst credit in the course of study. 

A petition presented by students 
requested a similar school the fol- 
lowing year. This was done and the 
attendance jumped to more than 
|) pastors. 

In the same year, a similar experi- 
ment was started at Perkins School 
of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University. Duke University, Bos- 
ton University, and Westminster 
School of Theology had their first 
schools in 1949. Other schools were 
established as funds were available. 
When a school was established at 
College of the Pacific in California 
in 1955, every jurisdiction had at 
least one school for supply pastors. 


Not until the General Conference 
raised the academic requirement 
for conference membership to semi- 
nary graduation in the 1930's did 
The Methodist Church become 
fully aware of its supply pastors. 

Since then the church has been 
giving serious concern to their edu- 
cational training, as well as to their 
rights to minimum salary benefits 
and pensions. 

No longer do they think of them- 
selves as “on-lookers” or visitors at 
annual conference. With classroom 
training these pastors are finding 
an answer to the question, “How 
can I better use my life?” They are 
going to school—and they like it. 


WANTS FATHER’S DAY OFFICIAL 


S THE ONLY WOMAN in this august body, | feel certain | speak 
for the women in the country when | say to you here and now, 


“Gentlemen, . 


. . you did wrong when you failed to pass the Father’s Day 


resolutions year after year. Mothers are proud that you have designated 
a day for them. But they are filled with chagrin that you have rejected 
their life partners, their sweethearts, the protectors of their land and 
their homes, the fathers of their children.” 

In 1910, the Ministerial Union of Spokane, through Mrs. John Bruce 
Dodd of that city, founded Father's Day. One of the Ten Commandments 
in our Bible reminds us to “Honor thy father and thy mother.” We can 
do no less, gentlemen, than obey that Bible, which is the foundation stone 
of this free republic. 

And so, Mr. President, today | have introduced an equal rights resolu- 
tion, which will authorize the President of the United States to proclaim 
the third Sunday of each June as Father's Day throughout all the 48 
states and in all our possessions around the world. For if we have a Mother's 
Day, then the inescapable logic and equity of equal rights must be 
invoked by legalizing Father's Day. .. . 


—Excerpt from a statement by Senator Margaret Chase Smith in U.S. Senate, 
Feb, 18, 1957 
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Sermon Suggestions 


These preaching ideas for July continue Whitsun- 
tide, the Season of the Holy Spirit and of the Birth 
and Expansion of the Christian Church. The tradi- 
tional color for the Sundays after Trinity is green. 


Our Liberty Tree: July 4, Independence 
Day. Scripture: Gal. 5:13-15, 1 Pet. 
0. 

A RELIGIOUS message on Inde- 
pendence Day must point out that, 
though the war for freedom was 
won generations ago, freedom is 
still denied many in our nation; 
that the fight for freedom must be 
fought anew every day; and that 
the only way to make the world 
free is to share. 

In 1775, Thomas Paine, the pa- 
triot, issued a call: “Let the far and 
the near all unite, with a cheer, In 
defence of our Liberty Tree.” 

In this high hour, as new nations 
are tasting the first fruits of in- 
dependence, inspired by our own 
history, they are looking to us anx- 
iously as they fashion their own do- 
mestic policies. We must admit that 
they find us still struggling for in- 
dividual freedom within; harvest- 
ing some strange fruit. We still 
deny justice to an Emmett Till. 
Signs say, however, that we are 
pruning at the right places as we 
move toward the fruit of full rights 
for all. 

In Faust, Goethe says: “What 
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you have inherited, that earn, in 
order to possess. He alone deserves 
freedom, life as well, who must 
daily conquer them anew.” 

We must share. Point Four sug- 
gests the type of creative sharing of 
the fruits of liberty with the peoples 
of the world. On our workbench is 
the task of extending freedom as 
we shoulder the wheel of the 
United Nations. 


Speak the Truth: July 7. Scripture: Isa. 
59:9-15; Gal. 6:1-10. Text: Eph. 
29. 

IN THE CHURCH, we are part of 
one another. Mutual regard is an 
important church function. Lies de- 
stroy persons and fellowship. Truth, 
along with beauty and goodness, 
enriches and ennobles. Through 
truth. we are linked with the ulti- 
mate. Thou desirest truth in the m- 
ward being (Ps. 51:6). 

The church fellowship may be 
spiritual enough to face for correc- 
tion, the falsehoods of its members. 
Brethren, if a man is overtaken in 
any trespass, you who are spiritual 
should restore him in a spirit of 
gentleness. (Gal. 6:1). Austin Par- 
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due has said we must so love the 
truth that we can rejoice when we 
discover that we are on the wrong 
track. 

Truth is a part of the armor of 
God, one of the strongest forces in 
the world (Eph. 6:14). Yet, how we 
need truth in these days of mis- 
kading, false, and meaningless 
daims. No effective cure for the 
common cold has yet been found; 
yet notice the extravagant claims 
periodically of some “new dis- 
covery.” 

An ugly fact is that many men 
are untrustworthy. They treat one 
another with suspicion. Something 
of the bared fangs of the jungle lurk 
in our social dealings, locally, na- 
tionally, across the seas. 


Special Days 


June 9—Pentecost; Methodist Student 
Day 


June 16—Trinity Sunday 


June 30—Nature Sunday (Whitsun- 
tide extends from June 9 through 
August 24 in 1957) 


Editor Ben Hibbs explains in this 
way the wide influence of William 
Allen White over Ed Howe. Howe 
of Atchinson was bitter, cynical, 
cutting. White of Emporia showed 
“a sparkling stream of kindness.” 
We have wonderful words of life 
to speak ... words of Jesus and his 
love. ‘Let your speech always be 
gracious ...’ (Col. 4:6). 

Talk That Bestows Grace: July 14. 


Scripture: Neh. 9:16 ff.; Gal. 5:16- 
25. Text: Eph. 4:29. 


Help me the slow of heart to 
move... . 

By some clear, winning word of 
love. 

(The Methodist Hymnal, No. 259) 


Speak in such a way as to bene- 
ft others. You may be “the voice of 
God” for the other person. Kind- 
ness, tenderheartedness—these are 
always right language. 

Lloyd C. Douglas, facing modern 
discouragement, said: “I don’t want 
to be a despair carrier... . If any 
acquaintance of mine comes down 
with an acute attack of discourage- 
ment, I don’t want him to say that 


Do Not Hurt the Holy Spirit: July 21. 
Scripture: Isa. 53:4 ff.; Mk. 3:1-6. 
Text: Eph. 4:30. 


Miss Bourne, the Friend, in 
Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy 
(Macmillan Co.), speaks: 

“Saul Kane,” she said, “when next 
you drink, 


he caught it at my house.” Someone 
has said that right words are like 
ropes on an Alpine pass that keep 
men erect in slippery places. “Your 
words have upheld him who was 


stumbling .. . (Job 4:4). 
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Do me the gentleness to think 

That every drop of drink accursed, 

Makes Christ within you die of 
thirst.” 


These are harsh words. Malice; 
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anger; loud, insulting language; 
bitterness; slander—these wound 
the Holy Spirit. 

The third commandment abides. 
We drive the Spirit out when we 
profane the name of deity. 

Jesus was grieved by these who 
were slow to accept him and his 
ministry. Like his heavenly Father, 
he was brooding love. 

By accepting his grief, in faith, 
we may be saved. 


Forgive One Another: July 28. Scripture: 
Ps. 103; Lk. 15:11-32. Text: Eph. 
432. 

. . » Woe to him who ts alone 
when he falls and has not another 
to lift him up (Eccles. 4:10). What 


would we be without the knowl- 


edge that others forgive us? In the 
church, by mutual forgiveness, we 
make up for each other’s short. 
comings. That exchange of forgive. 
ness makes it possible for us to face 
a new week. Forgiveness is a mood 
in which we give it and receive it 
as we are prompted by Christ's sac- 
rifice. 

Olin Stockwell, missionary pris 
oner in China, found out that God 
came to him in that cell as soon as 
he forgave his cruel captors. 

We are told about secret passages 
to old castles through which help 
came from the outside during a 
siege. George A. Buttrick observes 
that a man on bended knee asking 
forgiveness has contact with a vast 
country beyond his imprisoned self. 


TAKE TIME TO SEE 


SOME YEARS AGO, one of my university students, who 
had been a deep-sea diver . . . described one of his experiences 
on the Caribbean Sea. He was on the ocean bottom. It was 
very beautiful down there. The water was clear, and he was 
in the midst of a coral rock garden. Since he was in no par- 
ticular hurry, he sat down to look around. He sat; he looked. 
Occasionally, a fish would swim up to take a close look at 
him and would pass the word along to his friends, who were 
also curious. After an indefinite time, he lost track of all time 
awareness. Then he discovered that he was sitting in the 
midst of a very beautiful flower garden. There were plants 
of many shapes, and things that looked like blossoms. It was 
wonderful. He could enjoy the beauty for a long while; but 
he realized that he couldn’t stay there forever, so he stirred 
to go about his business. And, as soon as he moved, every 
plant disappeared. Apparently these were living things that 
were in mid-passage between the vegetable and animal world. 
They emerged only when he was completely still. 


—Howarp Tuurman, in The Growing Edge (Harper & Bros.) 
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id STAINED glasswork is an 
as | ancient craft that is very much alive 
in the United States today. The in- 
es | dustry is producing more, and 
Ip | many say better, windows in 
a | churches than ever before. Protes- 
jes tants have begun to use more 
ng | staned glass. To answer some ques- 
ast | tions about this ancient craft and 
lf. | its modern use, four men (see p. 42) 
widely known in their respective 
fields were brought together for a 
conversation which is published 
here for the first time. 
Moderator. Somewhere I read 
that the churches of the Middle 
Ages were like lighted lanterns 
glowing in the darkness. They re- 
vealed to the communities of which 
they were a part the gospel mes- 
sage that sets the Church above and 
beyond the common life. The 
amount of stone in the walls of 
churches was cut down to make 
more room for glass; the flying but- 
tress was invented to strengthen the 
walls. Mr. Willet, would you care 
to tell us just what stained glass is, 
and why it is so highly valued? Did 
it actually have its beginning back 
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Conversation About 
Stained Glass 


Edited by T. OTTO NALL 


there in the medieval times or per- 
haps before? 

Stained-glass artist: The glory 
that is stained glass certainly did 
illumine life in the Middle Ages, 
but there were colored glasses used 
in buildings before the 12th and 
13th centuries. The earliest existing 
stained glass is a series of prophet 
windows dating from the 10th cen- 
tury. They are to be found at Augs- 
burg, Germany. Prior to that there 
were bits of colored glass used in 
frameworks of arabesques in cut 
wood and stone to bring this wor- 
ship feeling that is so akin to music 
where light passes through colored 
glass. 

Stained glass is not an independ- 
ent art, but rather a handmaiden of 
architecture. It is taking an opening 
that an architect has supplied and 
filling it with translucent colored 
glasses, so that when the light 
through it, a two-dimen- 
sional design is formed which helps 
create this worship feeling on the 
beholder. 

Moderator. You’ve touched on 
what the function of stained glass 
really is. But what do you mean by 
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passes 








With a working drawing of a stained-glass design in 
the background, four churchmen participate in a dis- 
cussion of today’s use of an art that goes far back 
into the yesterdays. They are (from left): Henry Lee 
Willet, head of an old stained-glass making firm in 
Philadelphia; T. Otto Nall, editor of the New Chris- 
tian Advocate; Harold E. Wagoner, president of the 
Church Architectural Guild; and Bishop Lloyd C. 
Wicke of the Pittsburgh Area—meeting in Pittsburgh. 
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forming a two-dimensional design? 

Stained-glass artist. 1 was think- 
ing of the two- -dimensional in an 
architectural sense. In this country 
we have worked hard to convert 
people from the idea that a window 
is primarily a picture and intro- 
duces what we call a third dimen- 
on of perspective where the 
figures are overmodeled and you 
have receding landscapes—the opal- 
exent pictorial type of window. 
Windows certainly do create a third 
dimension. It’s very much like 
music; it’s the effulgence of the 
light passing through these colored 
glasses that affects people’s souls. 

Architect. What is the difference 
between opalescent glass and the 
socalled stained glass that we hear 
talked about ? 

Stained-glass artist. Opalescent 
glass, fortunately, is almost a dodo 
today. It used to be our biggest 
problem when we went before a 
committee because of this tremen- 
dous vogue of the opalescent pic- 
torial window. They used a glass 
which was opaque not translucent, 
like that used in the medieval ages 
when the color was in the mouth- 
blown pot metal glass to which dif- 
ferent minerals and _ ingredients 
were added to give you this gor- 
geous bubbly, reamy, translucent 
glass. From opaque glass you just 
got a glow rather than the trans- 
mitted rays of light which are the 
things that give a worshipful at- 
mosphere. 

Moderator. Like those pictures of 
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the resurrection, baptism and so on 
painted right on the glass; is that 
what you mean by opalescent? 

Stained-glass artist. Yes, they 
used colored enamels. The opales- 
cent glass was not capable of being 
fused, as was the pot metal glass, 
so that these enamels could be af- 
fixed with a light fire, and then in 
maybe 30 to 50 years they’d come 
off, or if they fired them too much 
eventually the windows would turn 
black. 

Architect. You mean that this 
will not happen to regular stained 
glass? 

Stained-glass artist. In making 
stained glass we follow the same 
techniques used by the medieval 
craftsmen, with very few changes; 
and we know that such windows 
are good for 800 or 900 years. After 
that the churches have to take their 
chances on them, but we can guar- 
antee them up to that length of 
time. 

Moderator. What about artificial 
illumination of stained-glass win- 
dows? 

Stained-glass artist. That has 
been a great bugaboo for all stained- 
glass artists. Artificial lighting de- 
stroys our pallette—I mean the 
colors are not true colors. The 
lighting is static and dead. 

The great charm of a naturally 
lighted window is the variations in 
God’s sunlight, which make the 
window forever a different and 
beautiful conception. Sometimes 
the same window appears as a blue 
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window, and later in the bright 
sunlight the rubies take over. 

But today we have made such 
strides in lighting that artificial 
lighting isn’t the terrible thing that 
it used to be. 

Moderator. Yesterday I visited 
two stained-glass studios and I was 
amazed at the care with which the 
designers and craftsmen go 
through the many processes in- 
volved in transforming an idea in- 
to a gorgeously meaningful win- 
dow. There is no hint of automa- 
tion anywhere. Every window has 
a particular message for a special 
place, and a congregation and com- 
munity that are individual and 
have no exact counterparts any- 
where. Mr. Willet, would you care 
to tell us some of the special prob- 
lems stained-glass men face because 
of these facts? 

Stained-glass artist. Yes, stained 
glass offers special problems, be- 
cause each job is distinctive. A 
studio is like a symphony orchestra. 
You have people of different abil- 
ities all working together to do your 
designs and full-size drawings or 
cartoons, as we call them. But 
everybody’s work is dependent on 
the other to produce this glorious 
symphony of glass. 

It’s all hard work. And we have 
a wonderful apprentice training 
course, and it’s worked out in col- 
laboration with the unions because 
being part of the building trade our 
associates are unionized. 

Even if an apprentice expects to 
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end up as a designer he must learn 
all about glass cutting, which js 
fashioning the pieces to the size 
and the advantages of what the 
leading does to the whole design, 
If he wants to do glass cutting and 
glazing, he must know about the 
design, because even in the mere a- 
sembling of the windows and lead. 
ing them together you can bring a 
great deal of character by the use 
of leads of different-sized cames. 
No wonder it’s a four-year appren- 
ticeship. 

There are about 18 different 
steps, all done by hand, in the cre- 
ation of a stained-glass window. 

Moderator. How expensive is 
stained glass? 

Stained-glass artist. We do have 
a rough way of figuring but there 
are a lot of differing circumstances. 
How large the window is, the diff- 
culties in installation setting, and, 
of course, the amount of detail and 
simplicity of the design—all that 
enters in. I would say that a fine, 
jeweled window would run $50 a 
square foot, or more. You can do 
simpler windows—a simple back- 
ground and possibly a symbol or 
medallion on it for maybe $15 or 
$20 a square foot. 

New techniques have been de- | 
veloped. For example, there is the | 
sculptured technique, i? | 


gold 
which the figures and incidents are 
in sculptured lead flown with gold | 
leaf. That would run double the | 
cost of a fine, jeweled window. 
Then we have a cement tech-| 


| 
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nique, using thick glass dalles and 
fashioning and setting them with a 
cement binding in place of lead. 
We can do work of this character 
—it’s especially suitable for con- 
temporary-type — architecture—for 
perhaps $25 a square foot, up. 

Bishop. You wouldn't intimate 
that all the windows in the church 
initially must be stained glass of 
this quality, would you? Many con- 
gregations would be completely 
submerged in the contemplation of 
the expense. Could windows be put 
in piecemeal, serially, as the con- 
gregation grew in appreciation for 
what it already had? 

Architect. Bishop Wicke, may I 
answer that? As architects, we are 
constantly faced with a problem of 
how best to allot the client’s money. 
To those who are expecting to use 
stained glass in the over-all design, 
we point out the pitfall of taking 
insufficient money and applying it 
to all the windows. We suggest 
that, instead, they install temporary 
windows, with at least one window 
of the hoped-for quality to set the 
standard for the windows that are 
to follow. If the congregation be- 
gins with mediocre windows, 
which are generally memorials, i 
is impossible to remove them when 
the time comes for permanent in- 
stallation of fine windows. 

May I add that I think it a fallacy 
to regard stained-glass windows as 
an afterthought. When a building 
is planned for stained glass, it can- 
not become what the architect in- 
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tended until that stained glass has 
been introduced. If the building 
looks good without the stained 
glass, and if it has been designed 
as that kind of building, the in- 
troduction of stained glass usually 
produces what we might speak of 
as an overdone effect. 

Stained-glass artist. 1 would dis- 
agree with this last suggestion that 
you might have a fine worshipful 
church without stained glass. | 
know that there is abroad the idea 
that some types of church architec- 
ture—for example—can get along 
without stained glass. To control 
the light, blinds have been used. 
They sag and gather dirt. And now 
we have the greatest abomination 
—venetian blinds—which are about 
the most unliturgical thing I can 
think of. Actually, stained glass 
does much better, even in Colonial 
architecture. I would say that all 
churches can use stained glass and 
they never reach their greatest glory 
until they have it. 

Moderator: What do you do 
when someone comes along with 
some money and a terrible idea for 
a window? 

Stained-glass artist. 1 would say: 
“We're sorry but we have a plan 
for all the windows which the 
church board has approved and to 
which the architect has given his 
stamp of approval, and all windows 
must follow this plan.” 

Moderator. Bishop Wicke, how 
does a church go about getting fine 
stained-glass windows? Would you 
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suggest perhaps a half-dozen steps 
you feel a church ought to take? 

Bishop. The pastor is the person 
who should be depended upon in 
wide degree in the process of edu- 
cating his people on the nature of 
worship and the function of all in- 
struments that will aid in develop- 
ing a worship atmosphere. 

That having been done, he may 
well seek out an architect, and the 
architect will quite likely suggest a 
stained-glass artist who can help 
him. Of course, the architect and 
stained-glass artist must be compat- 
ible in spirit. If this basic compat- 
ibility is not present I fear for the 
completed task. 

Moderator. Should an architect 
or a stained-glass artist come to the 
church very early in the planning 
and unfold some of the possibilities 
that exist in architecture and in 
stained glass? 

Bishop. My own experience as a 
pastor tells me that is essential. Not 
only the talents but the personalities 


of the architect and stained-glass 
artist are important. The manner in 
which they meet people and com- 
municate with people will probably 
be the definitive link in developing 
plans for stained glass. 

Moderator: Bishop Wicke, aren't 
these aids to worship, and especial- 
ly stained glass, in the luxury 
class? 

Bishop. Now and again people 
will say, “These adornments are 
utter nonessentials. They have no 
genuine place in a conscience that’s 
concerned with genuine Christian 
abilities.” Personally 1 believe they 
have a great place. 

Beauty is not an extraneous fac- 
tor. Beauty is a part of the very 
character of God. The old psalm- 
ists suggested that we ought to 
worship God in the beauty of holi- 
ness. Strength and beauty are a part 
of his character. And those of us 
who are appreciative of beauty are 
not unmindful of that portion of 
God’s own character. 


THEIR DESTINY 


D EMOCRACY is the most difficult and challenging of all forms of 
government; it calls for more self-discipline and enlightenment 


than many societies actually possess. A people conditioned from 
time immemorial to paternalistic control and passive obedience is 
not ready for democracy. Democracy can succeed only in a society 
which has learned to value freedom and to use it, on the whole, 
wisely and with restraint; in the hands of the totally unprepared, 
freedom is bound to degenerate into license. . . . But there is no 
reason to believe that any people is intrinsically incapable of 
growing up to democracy, and there is every reason for believing 
that this is their proper human destiny. 


—Theodore M. Greene, in This Is My Faith (Harper & Bros.) 
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New Religious Interest in Vocation 


By CAMERON P. HALL 
Director of the Department 
of Church and Economic Life, 
National Council of Churches 





Condensed from an address at the 
Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies to be published in Vocational 
Ethics, edited by F. Ernest Johnson. 








Tue TITLE assumes that our 
religious interest in vocation is 
“new.” It is new—but not brand 
new. It is not an invention but a 
restoration. It represents the redis- 
covery of what has played a great 
part in our religious heritage; and 
while in modern times it has been 
submerged, it has not been lost. 

Since World War II there has 
been.a marked desire by laymen to 
make their church membership 
more articulate and active. It is as 
though each were saying: “I am a 
layman in name; but what are the 
meanings and implications of that 
fact in reality?” 

This revived interest in vocation 
has been seen in various parts of the 
world. In 1948, at Amsterdam, the 
World Council of Churches said: 


reasons why the 
churches should awaken to the importance 
of their lay members, both men and women, 
for every aspect of their life and work, in a 
way which they have not done hitherto. . . . 
The question to be faced here is this: how 
can members of the Church be enabled to 
see the bearing of their Christian faith on 
their life in their occupation? How can men 
and women who stand in the stress and 
problems of life be helped to see how they 
can obey just there the will of God? 


There are obvious 
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In Britain, the writings and lead- 
ership of J. H. Oldham have stirred 
laymen of high standing in British 
life. The Evangelical Academies in 
Germany—now numbering 18 in 
both the Western and Eastern 
zones—are centers for laymen of 
similar occupations to discuss the 
decisions they face and the re- 
sources available for constructive 
solutions. Similar centers are to be 
found in Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and France. And Greece 
must be added, where thinking 
along these lines has become far ad- 
vanced. 

When the second assembly of the 
World Council in 1954 set apart a 
special section on the “Christian 
and His Vocation,“ the terms of 
reference excluded both ordained 
and lay workers in the church. The 
concept of vocation, as it has been 
rediscovered and now redefined in 
terms of the laity, is being used in 
many cases to rethink the nature 
and responsibility of those in or- 
dained and in other forms of 
church work. But the thrust is still 
dynamically directed toward voca- 
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tion as related to lay occupations. 

What is the source of this new re- 
ligious interest in vocation? Why is 
it felt so reabeescii within our re- 
ligious institutions? Three reasons: 

First, on the continent of Europe 
the religious interest in vocation is 
leading to what we Americans call 
social action; while with us the new 
interest is giving a new dimension 
to our already widespread social 
action. It is leading to what may 
be called Christian social-action-in- 
depth. For years, here in America, 
we were assuming the Christian re- 
sponsibility of our lay people to- 
ward such issues as collective bar- 
gaining, fair employment practices, 
foreign economic policy, and so on. 

We were taking for granted the 
laity were convinced that their re- 
ligious responsibility included what 
they did about these issues in their 
Mond: iy-through-Saturday working 
life. But we ministers had not real- 
ly challenged them to think this 
through. Our social action program 
was not undergirded by a religious 
commitment. 

Second, the new religious interest 
in vocation issues from a new 
awareness of the place of work 
man’s life. Work in the modern 
world is not so much what a person 
does as what he is—to others and 
to himself. How can religion be rel- 
evant to life if it is irrelevant to 
work? It is almost like a 
saying to a patient, “I can cure you 
except for your heart.” 

The meaninglessness 
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doctor 


sense of 


that has been so much the mood of 
modern men is, in effect, rooted in 
the meaninglessness of the daily 
work they must do. The sense of 
injustice that has wrought mighty 
changes in democratic countries, 
and that has erupted into revolu- 
tions in others, stems in large part 
from conditions in that area of 
daily life which is captioned by 
“Men at Work.” 

As we make progress in ordering 
our common life around the right 
answers to “work”—what workers 
should expect from it, should see 
in it, should put into it, and should 
get out of it—we will be well on 
the way to a society that is socially 
and religiously strong and healthy. 

Third, the new religious interest 
in vocation comes out of a socio-re- 
ligious insight. How, it may be 
asked, does a man of religious con- 
viction and dedication exert his in- 
fluence? What is there about a re- 
ligious institution that comes into 
direct and dynamic relationship 
with the life of the community or 
nation? 

There is evident here an inherent 


irrelevance in professional religious 


leadership. This is not a blanket 
label of irrelevance, for the clergy 
are relevant elsewhere. But the re- 
ligious leader is once removed from 
where the church meets the world; 
his laymen stand between him and 
the world of work; and although 
that is but one step, it is a vast, a 
decisive step. In his lay occupation 
the layman is the point of contact 
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of his religious institution with the 
world; what he is and does de- 
termines the character of the result- 
ing impact. 


Now let us see how this reli- 
gious interest in vocation has taken 
on hands and feet during this last 
decade. As a follow-up of the Am- 
serdam assembly, the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
called for certain key pioneering 
conferences. Two of these were 
held, one in Bad Boll, Germany, in 
191, and the other in Buffalo, 
N.Y., in 1952. 
The Bad Boll report said: 


The heart of the Academy is ordered dis- 
cussion. If one is to arrive at the truth the 
dictatorship of the prevailing opinion must 
be replaced by the free exchange of experi- 
ences and insights. . . . Not only the 
sociological questions but the statements of 
faith are submitted to the processes of free 
discussion. . . . In a society supplied by 
thousands of all different specialties and view- 
points of free discussion can only be achieved 
it each one listens seriously to the other. 

How can one be brought to such serious- 
ness in dealing with one’s fellow men? We 
have found that it can only be done in the 
presence of God. . . . We leave time for the 
reading of the Bible and for singing and 
praying at the beginning and at the close of 
each day. eee Everyone 1S free to come or 
to stay away. Yet in the course of the con- 
ference more and more usually join in. The 
reason for this is probably that the interpre- 
uve word of the Bible again and again re- 
veals itself as the central concern of all 
present. 


There are two broad concerns: 
One is about the meaning of work 
itself as seen from the religious per- 
spective, taking fully into account 
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the modern character of work. An 
affirmative answer is easier to come 
upon, as you can imagine, in terms 
of the professions and of the higher 
levels in business and industry. In 
some of the others we come up 
against all the problems raised by 
“men and technology,” and “men 
and the big organization.” 

The other concern is about 
“What does God require of us?” 
in our particular work situations. 
To work ts to have to decide. While 
these decisions have their technical 
aspects, in greater part they also 
have their spiritual and ethical as- 
pects. Vocation is to act responsibly 
toward these latter aspects in the 
light of what one owes to the God 
of one’s faith. 

What are some of the problems 
as our religious interest in vocation 
takes on an active form? I will 
mention only the most obvious. 

The greatest one is that it is eas- 
ier to reach the professions, such 
as the doctors and lawyers and 
teachers—and those in industrial 
leadership, such as management 
and labor leaders—than it is to en- 
gage those who carry on the vast 
bulk of the work that is done—the 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers in routine jobs. 

A practicable reason for this is 
the simple fact that the time of 
these workers is less their own. But 
the heart of the matter is not ex- 
ternal so much as it lies in the at- 
titudes toward work. It is part of 
our cultural values that we rate cer- 
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tain kinds of work as having higher 
ethical validity than  others—a 
hangover from feudal days and, 
farther back, from our Greek tra- 
dition, where menial work was 
equated with manual work. 

There is, of course, a differenti- 
ation of social utility, which, it is 
important to recall, differs from one 
culture to another; but these do 
not mean that either a worker has 
less worth as a person or that the 
work he does is of less dignity than 
that of another, if what he does is 
honest and useful. 

A second problem relates to an 
inclination to keep this interest in 
vocation within the more conven- 
tional standards of person-to-person 
relations, or to accepted standards 
of simple honesty or fairness, for 
example. This likewise comes out 
of two major causes. One is the 
level of religious understanding 
which confines the application of 
these simple precepts to the range 
of one’s immediate influence upon 
others. 

The other cause, in effect, hinges 
upon that last phrase—“the range 
of one’s influence.” In our interde- 
pendent economy that range is 
more than the reach of one’s voice 
or how far one’s aim can throw. 
Most important is what Kenneth 
Boulding has called the “organi- 
zational revolution.” 

Some 85 per cent of Americans 
who are gainfully employed are 
employed by someone, in the case 
of most by “something”—a firm or 
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corporation. And even among the 
15 per cent who are self-employed 
there are many involved in organ- 
izational structures. Doctors and 
lawyers, for example, now work in 
law firms or on hospital staffs; and 
members of both professions are 
part of their professional organiza- 
tion: the American Bar Association 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

Similarly, the American farm 
operator who is reputed to be a 
strong individualist, almost to a 
man, carries on a business through 
some co-operative and protects his 
legislative interest through some 
farm organization. The creative 
frontier of the vocational interest 
lies in the ethical problems raised 
in making, transmitting, accepting, 
and participating in the decisions 
and requirements that set the pat- 
tern of modern work. 


Y ourus are involved in mak- 
ing decisions between occupations 
not within them, but this new reli- 
gious interest in vocation comes to 
an adult with a view of religion that 
he neither had nor was challenged 
with when he was choosing his oc- 
cupation. It comes at him in mid- 
stream, as it were, when what he 
has and what he wants from his 
job depend not only upon his keep- 
ing to his course but steering his 
boat through threatening currents 
and rocks. 

This new religious interest in vo- 
cation asks questions which he 
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never dreamed of, makes partial or 
wrong answers that he has long 
taken for granted, and opens up 
alternatives where he saw only a 
single choice. 

While this religious interest will 
need, for some time, to be described 
as “new,” within the past decade 
sme trends and results of it are 
discernible. On the Continent, for 
example, this new interest by reli- 
gious people has interested many 
who long since felt religion lacked 
meaning and relevance toward life. 
In hindsight we can see that any 
concern with what workers think 
or how they feel should henin with 
aconcern about daily work. But it 
was not until the Evz ingelical Acad- 
emy movement in 1945 that the re- 
ligious leaders invited workers to 
talk about problems of work. 

Turning to this country, I ask 
myself: What is the bearing of this 
new religious interest in vocation 
upon the new interest in religion 
that is evident in American life? 
And I find that the vocational in- 
terest gives substance to religion as 
a way of life under God. It chal- 
lenges the religious interest to be- 
come specific and concrete. It 
moves this new over-all religious 
interest to face into the world, and 


not to stay on the level of feeling, 
dogma, ritual or institutionalism. 

The religious interest in vocation 
has led to two further outcomes: 
Starting with a concern to discover 
the relevance of religion to the daily 
work by which men and society 
t has led 
to a new understanding of the na- 
ture of the Church, the assembled 
Church and the scattered Church. 
The Church does not go into some 
sort of tentative nonexistence, if I 
may use that phrase, between the 
periods when its people are as- 
sembled. Rather, the Church con- 
tinues in their existence as workers 
Monday through Saturday. 

Besides, there is a new phrase 
that is being caught up throughout 
our churches, “the ministry of the 
laity.” The sainictry of the clergy is 
within what we may broadly call 
the “assembled Church” ; the min- 
istry of the laity is uniquely in what 
we have termed the “dispersed 
Church.” 

While its ministry is no greater 
than that of the clergy, neither is it 
any less a ministry. It is in this min- 
istry of the laity that the religious 
interest that is at the heart of the 
Church becomes immediately rele- 
vant to the world of work. 


provide for their needs, i 


DOUBLE LIFE 


IT IS a little ridiculous to confess our “manifold sins” to God in prayer 
and then at the Communion breakfast try to impress our neighbor with 


our superiority over him. 


—WiIiuiAM A, Spurrier, in Guide to the Good Life 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Holy Worldliness 


By ALEC R. VIDLER 
Dean of King’s College, Cambridge University 


(Condensed from his new book, Essays in Liberality, SCM Press, London) 


Tue WORDS “world” and 
“worldly” are in themselves mor- 
ally neutral. But I must allow that 
the use of “worldliness” in a mor- 
ally neutral sense is rare to the point 
of obsolescence. This noun on 
Christian lips has nearly always a 
very unfavorable connotation. But 
I should like to be able to redeem 
it from monopolization by the 
devil. At least, I want to reflect upon 
the fact that the world was both 
created and redeemed in Christ. 
Since that is so, it should be possible 
and right to speak of a “holy” as 
well as of an “unholy” worldliness. 

There is no question in my mind 
that “unholy worldliness” is a very 
bad thing. To be worldly in this 
bad sense is to conform uncritically 
and complacently to the standards 
and fashions that prevail in the 
earthly society of which one is in- 
evitably a member. Worldly men 
have their hearts set on the things 
of this world—for example, money, 
success, or power—and seek them 
not as means but as ends. Their 
treasure is on earth, and not in 
heaven: to the exclusion, that is, of 
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any real reference to all that heaven 
signifies. 

To put it another way, worldly 
men not only “belong” here—in the 
world, which in my view is a good 
thing to do; but they do not belong 
anywhere else. 

By “the world” I mean not only 
all that is visible and tangible, all 
the physical and psychic vitalities, 
but also the world of culture or of 
civilization, that is, all that is spe- 
cifically human, the works of in- 
telligence and imagination (science 
and the arts, industry, agriculture, 
social and political institutions.) 

The question is sometimes posed 
whether by the Christian faith we 
are committed to renouncing or to 
affirming the world. Of course, if 
by the world is meant all that | 
have just named, it is impossible to 
renounce it absolutely and to go on 
living. 

World-renunciation must mean 
that we should be as lightly as pos- 
sible attached to the things of the 
world and especially that we should 
eschew its pleasures. 

It is said of Sir James Stephen 
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(Leslie Stephen’s father) that he 
“was inexorably suspicious of pleas- 
ure. He drank little; ate the lightest 
of meals; and asking himself once 
why it was that he continued to 
take snuff and receiving no satisfac- 
tory reply, he quite ceremoniously 
emptied the box out of the window. 
‘He once smoked a cigar,’ Leslie 
tells us, ‘and found it so delicious 
that he never smoked again.’ ” 

Is that a disposition toward the 
things of the world which we ought 
to regard as exemplary? Or, on the 
contrary, should we endorse the 
Jewish saying that “a man will have 
to give account on the judgment 
day of every good thing which he 
has refused to enjoy when he might 
have done so?” 

What I am going to maintain is 
that our right relation to the world 
cannot be adequately covered by the 
formulas either of world-renuncia- 
tion or of world-afirmation. Our 
right relation to the world is more 
involved than that. 


I I NOW proceed to say what I 
want to say in the form of a thesis, 
an antithesis, and a synthesis, it is 
only because this suggests itself as 
a convenient framework. 

First, then, the thesis is that God 
made the world—both the world of 
nature and the world of culture. Of 
the world of nature it is said that 
he saw it was good; could it receive 
a stronger preliminary affirmation? 

The world of culture is from the 
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outset of the Bible treated more 
ambiguously. God made man with 
his powers of creating culture and 
evidently intended those powers to 
be used and developed; but the fact 
that in Genesis the discovery of the 
various arts and technics is ascribed 
to the descendants of Cain may be 
taken as a sign of how readily they 
lend themselves to abuse and of how 
generally they have in fact been 
abused since the dawn of history. 

Still, the important point here is 
that, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, mankind and God’s chosen 
people in particular are called to 
serve him in the life of this world 
and not merely to use this world as 
a dreary place of preparation for a 
life or world to come. 

I would suggest that the thesis of 
the Bible with regard to the life of 
this world—its primary and unso- 
phisticated affirmation of the world 
—is beautifully exemplified in 
David whom we may take here as 
a paradigmatic figure. David in 
whom the physical and psychic vi- 
talities are conspicuously present; 
David who was at once shepherd 
and psalmist and king; David who 
fought when it was necessary with 
all his might against powerful ani- 
mals and powerful men; David 
who danced with all his might be- 
fore the Ark of God; David the 
epic friend and the epic lover and 
the epic father (“O Absalom, my 
son, my son”); David the poet 
laureate and the beloved com- 
mander who would not drink of 
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the water from the well of Bethle- 
hem, for which he had longed, but 
poured it out unto the Lord; David 
whose soul “was bound in the 
bundle of life with the Lord his 
God” and who was “the man after 
God’s own heart.” 

So much at present for the thesis; 
now of the antithesis. This world 
never has been the paradise it might 
have been. Man’s power to love, 
which is his most godlike capacity, 
with fatal ease degenerates into lust. 
His power to build, which repre- 
sents his call to share in the work 
of the Creator, all too quickly pro- 
duces towers of Babel. Cities and 
civic life with their splendid pos- 
sibilities of culture and community 
often share, and deserve to share, 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
and Babylon. 

The time came when the house 
of David itself, which began with 
such high promise, was found to 
be in ruins (see Amos 9:11). The 
fierce judgment of God upon the 
abuse by mankind, and by his 
chosen people in particular, of the 
sublime worldly powers and possi- 
bilities, which he had entrusted to 
them, was declared again and again 
by the mouth of his holy prophets 
that have been since the world be- 
gan. And as we approach the hor- 
izon of the Old Testament these 
very prophetic denunciations, which 
were, however, usually attended by 
promises of a better world and of a 
better worldliness beyond the im- 
pending doom, give way to the bi- 
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zarre visions of apocalyptic in which 
the final dissolution of this world 
is predicted and portrayed. 

The denunciation and the re 
nunciation of the world culminates, 
however, not in an apocalyptist but 
in the return of Elijah—in John the 
Baptist. If David is the paradig- 
matic representative of the primary 
Yes that the Bible says to the world, 
John the Baptist is the paradigmatic 
representative of the No that must 
always be said in the next breath. 


Bur to come now to what for 
convenience I call the synthesis. 
When Christ came, he accepted the 
baptism of John and so gave a per- 
manent endorsement to his mission 
and his message. But Christ himself 
was not a world-renouncer after the 
Baptist’s example. Where John 
came neither eating nor drinking, 
he came both eating and drinking 
and was charged with gluttony and 
winebibbing. The Christ came not 
wailing but piping so that not only 
that generation but all generations 
might dance. But we must not 
simplify matters here. 

In Christ and his Holy Spirit, 
who are one and whose work is one, 
the thesis, the antithesis and the 
synthesis are incarnate. First, there 
is his Yes to the worlds of nature 
and culture, to the physical and 
psychic and social vitalities. The 
very fact of his becoming flesh, and 
his birth into the world, constitutes 
an ineffaceable signature. 
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But to say no more than that 
would be like stopping short at the 
Galilean idyll. On any count, the 
Christ of the Gospels is not a simple 
world-afirmer. No doubt he identi- 
fed himself with the world and its 
activities and consecrated its de- 
lights by participating in them. In- 
deed, he so identified himself with 
the original creation and so ab- 
sorbed into himself the poisons by 
which it had been defaced, that he 
became the author and head of the 
new creation. 

For this reason the mystical Body 
of Christ, the community of his 
Holy Spirit, the Church, rightly 
seeks to identify itself with the 
whole life of the world and to 
serve it—instead of standing aloof 
or apart. 

The true Church refuses to re- 
spond to the puritan or sectarian 
admonition to come out of the ac- 
cursed city and be a community as 
separate as possible from the world. 

Certainly, the Church in identify- 
ing itself with the world and serv- 
ing it has needed and always will 
need puritan admonitions and the 
recurrent raising of John the Bap- 
tist from the dead, for in its indenti- 
fication with the world the Church 
is exposed to many temptations: the 
temptation to lord it over the world 
instead of to serve it—the tempta- 
tion to forget the difference between 
affirming the world for its own sake 
and affirming it because of the mys- 
tery of its reconciliation and restor- 
ation in the Christ—or, if you like, 
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the temptation to become blind to 
the difference between holy and 
unholy worldliness. 

All three movements or emphases 
—thesis, antithesis, synthesis—have 
their part to play in Christian sanc- 
tification and in Christian educa- 
tion. Let me try to illustrate what I 
mean, both negatively and_posi- 
tively, with some gleanings from 
the literature of holy worldliness. 

The education of children should 
begin with the thesis—with an ele- 
mental Yes to the world, not with 
prematurely imposing the antithesis 
upon their unready minds. They 
should learn to live in the atmos- 
phere of the Old Testament before 
being introduced to the New. David 
should be their hero before they 
are sent up to John the Baptist and 


then to the Son of David who was 
David’s Lord. 

Lady Violet Bonham Cater, de- 
scribing her youth, offered some 
words which I would apply more 
widely than she intended: “Up 


went the curtain on the world. 
And what a world! I loved it at first 
sight—and plunged into it head 
foremost. There was no ice to break 
—-the water was warm—and I was 
swimming.” 

That is how it should be to begin 
with, and this is an experience that 
should periodically come to us all 
afresh on the way to Christian sanc- 
tification. Anyhow, this is the first 
wholesome initiation into a holy 
worldliness. 

But, secondly, woe unto those 
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who are never baptized into any- 
thing else. Woe unto those who 
never go on to discover and to face 
the strangeness of the world, the 
chill and the homelessness of its 
present condition, and who do not 
perceive its power to seduce and de- 
grade those who just take what it 
offers and who never learn to say 
No to it. 

Mind you, I am not joining in 
the chorus of ecclesiastics which is 
always turning on a dirge about 
the materialism, the paganism, the 
self-indulgence of contemporary 
man. It is not clear to me that it is 
on world-renunciation that con- 
temporary man falls down, or that 
lack of self-discipline is the cause 
of his paleness. I should like to be 
more confident than I am that con- 
temporary man is afhrming the 
world with zest and all his might. 


Ti 1ERE IS the extraordinary col- 
lective asceticism of our society— 
the clocking in, the commuting, the 
taxpaying, the heroic fortitude of 
the queues, the great discovery that 
men can and should and do wash 
up. Our pastors and spiritual direc- 
tors might help us to relate all this 
to the paradigmatic figure of John 
the Baptist, instead of thinking up 
some fresh little bits of religiosity 
for us. 

Whether or not there is a clue 
to anything there, we can lay it 
down that only those who have 
been brought to the baptism of 
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John can go on to receive the bap- 
tism of the Spirit. This baptism of 
repentance is not a thing that is re. 
ceived once and for all and is then 
left behind. 

“All things are yours,” so the 
New Testament declares. But all 
things cannot now be just taken and 
enjoyed as they were to be at first, 
Holy worldliness is the working 
out of practice of a dialectical rela- 
tion to the world and to all things 
that are therein. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was, so it 
seems to me, saying much the same 
thing when he talked about “te. 
ligionless Christianity.” “It is only,” 
he said, “by living completely in 
this world that one learns to be- 
lieve... . This is what I mean by 
‘worldliness’-—taking life in one’s 
stride, with all its duties and prob- 
lems, its successes and failures, its 
experiences and helplessness. 

“Tt is in such a life that we throw 
ourselves utterly in the arms of God 
and participate in his sufferings in 
the world and watch with Christ 
in Gethsemane... .” 

Mounier is describing such holy 
worldliness when he speaks of “a 
Christianity of the open air,” and 
contrasts it then with what the 
bourgeoisie have turned Christian- 
ity into. 

“The bourgeois house is a shut- 
tered house, the bourgeois heart, a 
heart circumspect and _ cautious. 
The bourgeois would like to turn 
the catholic, apostolic Church into 
the back parlor of a shop, a conf 
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dential salon where anaemic virtues 
stagnated in a curtained half-light, 
ignorant of everything unconnected 
with ecclesiastical gossip, the 
troubles of a pious clique and the 
sterile confidences of lonely lives. 
The average devout Catholic of one 
of our small towns carries his uni- 
verse in his pocket. You must look 
elsewhere for the stage of the great 
elementary dramas of our time.” 

A friend with whom I had been 
recently discussing the subject wrote 
to me afterwards as follows: 

“] believe that far too many of us 
resort to a world-evading type of 
religion through sheer cowardice. 
We cannot face either the tensions 
or the risks of trying to be in the 
world and not of it. So we busy our- 
selves with so-called religious activi- 
ties—and become Holy Joes, pious 


women and what have you, devot- 
ing more and more time to ‘re- 


ligious’ activities—including not 
only retreats but missions to win 
others to . the practice of the 
same escapist and pietistic habits. 
The vicious circle once formed it 
becomes harder and harder to 


break.” 


Certainly, there will be great risks 
in a Christianity of genuine world- 
liness: for it means living in the 
open air; it means living with men 
and serving them in all those areas 
where Christ is never named 
though they belong to him, or 
where he is named only to be mis- 
understood or reviled by those who 
hear his name but who do not be- 
lieve in him. 

Christians who carry their faith 
out there will need to be sustained 
by a secret discipline such as that 
of which Bonhoeffer spoke, but 
above all they will need to be sus- 
tained by belief in the Holy Ghost 
and in the working of the Holy 
Ghost in the whole world and in all 
flesh. 

Such a faith in the working of 
the Holy Ghost in the world joins 
hands with the superb prayer with 
which The Spoil of the Violent 
ends: “Then let the sail be bent to 
the mainmast, and let the ship of 
the Faith, issuing out from the har- 
bor where it lies rotting at anchor, 
sail before the wind towards the 
furthest star, indifferent to the dark. 
ness around it.” 


TEXTS AND SUBJECTS 
“How Much Is Time Worth?” Days should speak and multitudes of years 


should teach wisdom.—(Job 32:7). Wilson O. 


Church, Gastonia, N. C. 


Weldon, First Methodist 


“Will God Be on Our Side if War Comes?” If that nation, against 
whom | have pronounced, turn from their evil, | will repent of the evil that 
I thought to do unto them. (Jer. 18:8) Roy C. DeLamotte, Central Methodist 


Church, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Take Care of Your Heart.” Keep thy heart with all diligence . . 


. (Prov. 


4:23). Denson N. Franklin, First Methodist Church, Gadsden, Ala. 
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Pastor’s Study 


An Adventure in 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


By ALBERT E. DAY 
Pastor, Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md. 





Neary seven years ago at 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in Baltimore, Md., we be- 
gan an adventure in spiritual heal- 
ing. We had no illusions about our 
special fitness for the undertaking. 
We pretended no gifts of healing. 
We were keenly aware of the perils. 
We knew the fanaticisms, quacker- 
ies, unwarranted claims, and ridic- 
ulous theologies often associated 
with efforts to enlarge the healing 
ministry of the church. 

But the writer had had two per- 
sonal experiences of spiritually 
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effected and medically attested 
healings. He could not believe that 
God has any favorites; he was sure 
that if there were any favoritism in 
heaven it would have sought other 
beneficiaries than him. It seemed 
to him that his was not a special 
case, but rather an illustration of 
a universal possibility. 

Having tasted the bliss of the uni- 
versal, he had a passion—and a 
sense of responsibility—to share 
with others the “good news of 
God.” He did not want anybody to 
suffer unnecessary pain and die pre- 
maturely because he had kept silent. 

So the adventure was launched. 
The difficulties are immense. It is 
still a field where “the light is often 
dim and the very stars wander.” In 
an experiment with material things, 
it is comparatively simple to estab- 
lish controls, to be sure of all the 
factors present and therefore to con- 
clude reasonably that the outcome 
is the result only of the factors. 

But in the adventure with healing 
prayer, such controls are not possi- 
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ble. Prayer involves persons. No 
person knows even himself with the 
same accuracy as the scientist knows 
his laboratory materials. And no 
one, not even the _ psychiatrist, 
knows all that is in the mind of 
another person who has come to 
him for help. 

It is easy, therefore, to see how 
impossible it is to arrange con- 
trolled experiments in prayer that 
will furnish the conclusive evidence 
possible in the exact sciences. The 
person for whom prayer is offered 
is in reality two persons—the man 
known to his conscious mind and 
the man existing in his unconscious 
self. 

In his conscious mind the con- 
ditions required for effective prayer 
and the divine answer may be pres- 
ent. But there also may be present, 
deep in his unconsciousness, pride, 
duplicity, unconfessed sin, unre- 
pentance, enmities, resentments, 
hatreds, rebellion against God, or 
skepticism. Such anxieties affect his 
daily living. 

Physicians know how vital the 
personal equation is. People die who 
by all accounts should recover; 
others get well when the prognosis 
indicates death. But that is no 
reason why we should abandon 
prayer as a healing agent. Rather 
this should be a summons to fur- 
ther research. That research we 
have been pursuing, in seminars 
with physicians, psychiatrists, psy- 
chotherapists, psychosomatic prac- 
titioners, surgeons, “sensitives,” men 
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trained in the disciplines of science, 
and in our own New Life Clinic, 
where we pray for those who are ill. 


Tuis CLINIC should be under- 
stood if its methods are to be prop- 
erly evaluated. It is not a “faith- 
healing” sortie into a realm which 
properly belongs to medicine; it is 
a regular church meeting where 
there is realistic teaching about the 
Christian faith and its relevance to 
the problems of health. 

It is not in competition with phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Co-operation, 
not conflict, has been our aim. We 
regard physicians, as we try to be 
ourselves, servants of the God of 
love and life. 

It is mot a mass meeting where 
“faith healers” employ the tech- 
niques of suggestion and crowd- 
emotion to create illusion of heal- 
ing. It is a sanctuary where digni- 
fied worship, rich ministries of 
silence, the faith of believers, love of 
concerned persons are found. 

It is not a forum where “person- 
alities” are on display, but an altar 
where the redeeming and healing 
Christ is exalted and worshiped— 
and trusted! 

God has blessed our efforts. The 
list of afflictions that have been re- 
ported to us as having relief and/or 
apparent cure is a long one: some 
forms of heart disease, leukemia, 
cataracts, schizophrenia, loss of 
equilibrium and inability to walk, 
diabetes, certain nervous ailments 
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and depression. We have even had 
some sufferers, with diseases diag- 
nosed as brain tumor and cancer, 
who have reported “cures,” but we 
are reluctant to claim these—espe- 
cially the latter—until years have 
passed with no recurrence. 

We have no medical bureau at- 
tached to the clinic and therefore 
must depend upon the diagnoses 
made by the physicians of those who 
come to us. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that patients did not actually 
have the disease of which they were 
apparently cured. In some cases doc- 
tors have found that the “cures” 
have been only remissions. Also, 


other unidentified factors may have 
been responsible for any cure that 
did take place. 

For these reasons, we have been 
exercising extreme caution in claim- 


ing cures. 

This writer hopes that some- 
where within American Protestant- 
ism there may be an arrangement 
with the medical profession where- 
by exact criteria may be established, 
through which there can be a more 
positive identification of the disease 
for which spiritual help is re- 
quested, and a scientific corrobora- 
tion of the resulting cure. Such an 
adventure already is seriously con- 
templated in England. The Wain- 
wright House Seminar at Rye, 
N.Y., with which this writer has 
been associated from the beginning, 
also is feeling its way toward such 
a possibility. 

In the meantime, we are proceed- 
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ing as intelligently and earnestly as 
we may, thanking God for blessed 
improvements in the lives of those 
who come to us, and praying that 
he may be honored and his people 
ushered into a larger experience of 
life for body and mind and soul 
by what he guides us to do. 

Our philosophy and faith are that 
God’s will is wholeness of life for 
everybody who wills to do his will. 
He does not will health for those 
whose health will be used to defeat 
his will. 

God’s will for health is condi- 
tioned by the character, habits, liv- 
ing standards, the knowledge or 
lack of knowledge, presence or ab- 
sence of spiritual insight and devo- 
tion of the individual; by the social 
environment and relationships in 
which the individual is placed; by 
the individual’s history of sin and 
disease, accident and calamity. 
God’s omnipotence is not such that 
he can act as if no other wills were 
in action: He limits himself for the 
sake of our freedom. 

Therefore, many factors are in- 
volved in the quest for health and 

many agencies must lend a hand if 

God’s will for health is to be ful- 
filled. 

The role of the minister is con- 
siderable. By wise and continuing 
counsel, he may help the patient 
correct the mental, emotional, and 
behavior patterns which have actu- 
ally caused or accentuated his ill 
ness. By wise and patient teaching 
he may encourage the faith that 
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will release God’s redemptive 
energies in body, mind, and soul. 

And this is the amazing discovery 
some are making; the minister him- 
self may become the channel 
through which the healing power 
of God may enter the patient's ill- 
ness to cure it. The “laying on of 
hands” is not only a sacramental 
ministry; it may also be the direct 
means of communicating healing 
energy to the afflicted. 

Let me summarize the principles 
that are guiding us at the New Life 
Clinic: 

1. God is our quest; not what he 
can do for us, but God himself, 
adored, worshiped, loved, served. 

2. God’s will is our highest good. 
His will for each one of us, can we 
discover it, is the blueprint of the 
best possible life. 

3. Jesus said God’s will for us is 
bread—the supply of our physical 
needs; peace—“my peace I give 


unto you”; healing and health— 
Jesus never refused to heal. 

4. When, therefore, we pray for 
supply, for peace, for health, we are 
praying that God’s will be done. 
This is not a “cult of success” but 
a cultivation of the knowledge of 
the will of God for those who live 
in obedience and devotion to him. 

5. Our emphasis is upon whole- 
ness of life, mental integrity, moral 
purity, spiritual insight. 

6. There is no encouragement to 
those who are seeking an easy road 
through life. Our teaching envisages 
heroic self-discipline. We do not be- 
lieve that God is a physician or psy- 
chiatrist at the beck and call of those 
who want to get rid of their 


miseries, so that they may plunge 
further into careers of self-seeking. 
We seek to become the kind of per- 


sons whom God can use effectively. 
7. Intercession for others is part 
of every clinic. 


THE HAND OF GOD 


ATHER IN HEAVEN! It is from Thy hand that we 

receive all. Thou stretchest forth Thy powerful hand 
and it seizes the wise in their foolishness; Thou stretchest 
forth Thy powerful hand and worlds pass away. Thou 
openest Thy compassionate hand and it fills with abun- 
dant blessing all that live, and if at times Thou seemest to 
take Thy hand from us, we know that Thou dost only 
close it in order to conceal a blessing yet more abundant. 
We know that Thou dost only close Thy hand in order 
to open it again and to fill abundantly with blessing all 


who live. 


—From The Prayers of Kierkegaard edited by Perry D. LeFevre 
(University of Chicago Press) 
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Pastoral Care 


A Simplified Record of Visitation 


By LO 


IS BORMANN 


Methodist parsonage, Ray, N. D. 


A pastor's wife describes a system of recording 
visits that her husband has used with success. 


Every pastor’s schedule is over- 
crowded, but I know of one who is 
helped by the practice of making 
personal notes on his daily contact 
work. He finds that taking a few 
minutes to make these notes is prov- 
ing to be a good investment of his 
time. 

Recently, he went to a new charge 
determined to get into touch with 
the people as quickly as possible. 
He made up lists: members who 
faithfully attend, members who 
have lapsed, cradle-roll parents, 
shut-ins and prospects. 

Each week he tried to visit all 
shut-ins and some in each of the 
other groups. Of course, there were 
often difficulties—like visitors at the 
parsonage, special events such as fu- 
nerals, and unscheduled meetings. 
All this underscored for him the 
importance of making notes. Also, 
in this way he was better able to 
balance his calls. 

His records are 


threefold, yet 
simple. Day by day he notes the 
visits he makes and the visits of 


others to the parsonage. For each 
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one he notes any special fact he 
wishes to remember. 
Here is a sample daily note sheet: 


June 19, Monday. 

Called on Mrs. K. Discussed set- 
ting up a visitation committee for 
the WSCS. Discussed type of 
Christmas and Thanksgiving pro- 


grams to attract unchurched. 


Called on B’s. Very warm wel- 
come. Mr. B., who had first been 
distant, eagerly asked if there were 
any work he could do to help 
around church. 
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June 30, Wednesday. 

Called on F. family. They have 
three children who will come to our 
Sunday school. Mr. and Mrs. F. 
both very interested, will join our 
congregation. 

Called on Mrs. W. She was for- 
merly a very active member. I’m 
told she has ceased to attend. She 
promised to return. 

After about a week of visits, he 
fills out visit cards from his daily 
note sheet. At the upper right of 
each 3x5 card he places the date of 
the first visit. At the upper left he 
lists the person called on, last name 
first. 

On this card the pastor briefly in- 
dicates any item of significance such 
as illness, interest, and attitude. 
Subsequent visits are listed in order 
with the date given first for future 
reference. 

This file offers a brief case his- 
tory of his calls on that particular 
person or family. The cards are 
filed alphabetically. 

For the shut-ins this pastor keeps 
a weekly chart. A glance reminds 
him of those yet to be called on, so 
that none will be overlooked. 

Altogether there is nothing com- 
plicated about such a record, and it 
produces a well-rounded calling 
program. Though his churches are 
small, he believes that even in a 
small church, planned visitation 
pays. In a charge with many mem- 
bers he would modify and expand 
the system to handle the circum- 
stances. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 
By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY 
(b&w, 45 minutes). A remarkable 
film of one of the most remarkable 
women of our generation is presented 
here by Louis de Rochemont Associ- 
ates, producers of the picture, MAR- 
TIN LUTHER. The film shows Miss 
Keller in her home and in her travels. 
Newsreel scenes from her tours give 
the film added authenticity. Anyone 
who thinks that he is limited by spe- 
cial handicaps will be inspired by 
Helen Keller in Her Story. Methodist 
Publishing House, rental $12.50. 


PRODUCTION 5118 (16mm color 
sound film, 30 minutes). The film, 
which is excellent for men’s, women’s 
and youth groups, points up the mes- 
sage that in all our daily lives we 
are trying to communicate with each 
other, either giving or receiving mes- 
sages and information and ideas. This 
communication breaks down if the 
information is not complete and if in- 
tentions are not clear. We cannot as- 
sume that others will read our minds, 
for the purpose of communication is 
to tell them what is in our minds. 
Misunderstandings, which really show 
lack of communication between peo- 
ple, are troublesome—and unneces- 
sary. Produced by the Champion 
Paper and Fiber Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, and available without charge. 
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World Methodist pn 


Adopted by the World Methodist Conference. 


I. The World Methodist Conference sends greetings 
to Methodists everywhere in the name of Jesus Christ, their 
Lord and ours. The Conference represents a world member- 
ship of more than 18,000,000 people and a Christian com- 
munity several times that figure. Forty-four nations, from all 
five continents, have been represented at its meetings, and 
without discrimination or hindrance, have shared fully that 
fellowship in Christ which is the cherished privilege of his 
disciples. The Conference believes that the increasing in- 
terest in World Methodism amongst our people and the 
strengthening of the links between its many members, are 
an enrichment of the Methodist Church as a whole, and will 
be a means of enabling it, as a branch of the holy catholic 
Church, to bring to the work of Christian reunion its most 
valuable contribution. Yet that contribution will not be 
fully effective until Methodist theologians and preachers 
study and set forth those aspects of Christian theology on 
which Methodism has an especial duty to speak, including 
the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and of perfect love... . 


2. The theme of the Conference was, “Methodism in the 
Contemporary World.” Our concern for the urgent problems 
of our time springs directly from our knowledge of God's 
redemptive purpose for mankind, now in so many ways 
hindered by the rebellion of sinful men, by their devotion 
to the gods of secularism, extreme nationalism, oppressive 
imperialism or totalitarianism, and by a widespread disin- 
tegration of personal moral standards. But we believe this 
divine purpose stands sure. It was declared in the incarna- 
tion, life, death, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It has been manifested through the ages in the continual 
activity of the Holy Spirit in the life and work of the 
Church. It is evident today in the virility and the courageous 
witness of countless Christians. .. . 


3. 4 4=©The Church is called to a righteousness rooted in the 
Gospel of redeeming love. That Gospel is not to be identified 
with specific social or political programs; benevolence must 
not be made a substitute for faith, or social zeal an escape 
from the searching personal demands of our Lord. The 
Christian must so live within the present situation in per- 
sonal and family conduct, in business, social, and political 
action, that the Holy Spirit may work through him... . 


4M. The Conference, composed of representatives from 
many nations and ethnic groups united in fellowship in 
Christ, deplores the embittered strife which bedevils human 
relations. The Conference is entirely convinced that the 
Church is committed by its very nature to the establishment 
of a human society in which discrimination based on race 
or color will no longer exist. The Conference expresses its 
active concern for those of any color or race who are suffer- 
ing from political, economic, educational, social, or religious 
discrimination, or segregation, and the earnest desire that 


Methodists themselves will; 
within their own societies, g 
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Inference Message 


ing at Lake Junaluska, N.C., Sept. 1-13, 1956 
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work. New methods and adventures in evangelism have not 
been wanting, and the Church must be on the alert to bring 
the Gospel home to the people. But the Conference is sure 
that the finest, best tempered, and most certain instrument 
of evangelism is the whole company of the worshipping 
Church: men and women all truly committed to Christ, and 
by their work and witness, their walk, character, and con- 
versation, commending him to all with whom they come 
into contact. Moreover, the impulse of evangelism is not 
limited to the Church’s immediate surroundings. It reaches 
out to the ends of the earth. It was one of the glories of 
early Methodism that it believed in a universal Gospel, 
and sent out men and women as Christ’s messengers. That 
world-wide evangelism is as yet far from completion, and 
the rise of new nations and new philosophies crea‘es a prob- 
lem more difficult and complicated than the Church has 
previously faced, and with it an opportunity unparalleled. ... 


3. The complement to evangelism is Christian education, 
whether carried on at home, school, college, in Sunday 
Schools and Youth Organizations, or elsewhere. The Con- 
ference reminds the Methodist people that the millions of 
children and young people meeting regularly in our Sunday 
schools and youth organizations every week present our 
churches in many lands with a tremendous opportunity 
both for Christian education and evangelism. The Confer- 
ence urges the Methodist churches of every land to study 
how best children and young people may be nurtured in the 
faith of the Bible, expressed in worship, thought, and prac- 
tice; and to inspire Christian teachers and leaders of youth 
everywhere with a desire to commend Christ and the full- 
ness of the Christian Gospel to those in their care. Nor 
is there any point in life at which Christian education comes 
to an end. It is one of the urgent tasks of the Church to 
train its adult members, often largely uninstructed, into an 
intelligent knowledge of the Bible and its relevance to a 
fully Christian understanding of the world in which they 
live, and the place of man in it.... 


9. The Conference affirms its conviction that the God- 
given unity of the Church is demanding in this time a fuller 
and fuller expression in such closer association as may be 
revealed to Christians of every denomination in the differing 
circumstances of the lands in which they live. It has heard 
with keen interest and deep gratitude to God of continued 
progress in the Church of South India, and of the plans for 
church union in several other parts of the world, and it 
prays that God will give success to every enterprise of unity 
attempted in his name. 


10. The Conference recalls to the churches everywhere 
that note of dedication to the pursuit of holiness which 
was the distinctive mark of the early Methodists. If in those 
days, still more today is the demand laid upon Christians, 
not only to think and work in their service of the present 
age, but most of all to be constant in prayer... . 
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What the Methodists 


Tue New CureistiaN ApvocaTE 
sent the message (condensed on pp. 
64-5) to a number of Methodist 
leaders; here are some of their com- 
ments. What do you think?—Eps. 


The Church’s Concern 


The message of the World Meth- 
odist Conference was, in many 
ways, a great message. It spoke 
with conviction on the prime issues 
of our day. 

In reading it I have tried to vis- 
ualize the reaction of the average 
church member if his pastor were 
to read it from the pulpit on a Sun- 
day morning. What would it inspire 
him to do? It seems to me that, 
great as the message is, it does not 
go far enough. 

I would hope that future mes- 
sages might include a section on 
personal Christian stewardship re- 
sponsibility. The message speaks 
gloriously of the Church’s concern. 
This is expressed in the form of an 
institutional concern, which we 
ought to have. But my feeling is 
that the Church will never fulfill its 
commission unless it can lay upon 


the hearts of our laity a personal 
concern for carrying the message of 
Christ to the world. 

Wesley had a passionate personal 
concern. Until this kind of a per- 
sonal concern becomes a passion in 
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the lives of our people, we will fall 

short of what Christ is expecting 

from us. 

—Rosert Mayrie_p, General Secre- 
tary, Board of Lay Activities, 


No Practical Steps 

The first paragraph speaks of The 
Methodist Church being a “branch 
of the Holy Catholic Church.” | 
think this is unwise terminology. 
Advancing the theory of Method- 
ism becoming a part of the univer- 
sal Christian Church creates an- 
tagonism on the part of some. 

I am aware of troubles in the 
world, but sometimes I feel that our 
great gatherings use only the cause 
that is daringly popular at the time. 
It is good to know that Methodists 
speak out on all social ills, but this 
message gave me the feeling that 
it was being done in a self-righteous 
manner. 

It is good to have paragraph five, 
for it speaks in favor of peace. I 
feel that this could have been writ- 
ten about as well by an atheist or 
one of the great spiritual founda- 
tions of peace. 

I do not want to seem critical, 
yet the whole message gave no real 
practical steps for Methodists or 
Christians to take. There was no 
great message of how to. win the 
world for Christ, nor were there 
procedures in evangelism, missions, 
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of the World said: 


or visitation. To be unkindly frank, 
if this represented the outcome of 
the conference, I feel that much 
time and expense were wasted. 
—Paut V. GatLtoway, pastor, 
the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church, Tulsa, Okla. 


An Invitation 

The contents reflect to a great ex- 
tent the thinking of the conference, 
and every paragraph has something 
important in it. The newest piece 
of thinking for Methodism is para- 
graph six where science and the 
arts are affirmed as being under the 
Lordship of Christ. 

The measure of the success of the 
message is not whether we agree 
with it or not, but whether it stim- 
ulates us to thought and action. I 
hope that the Methodist people will 
look at it again and not regard it as 
something finished. 

My own conviction is that a fu- 
ture conference needs to produce 
both a message and a statement. 
The statement should be longer, 
more provocative of study, formu- 
lating problems still to be con- 
sidered as well as presenting find- 
ings. The message should be brief, 
personal, searching, and with some 
passion in it. Diessmann said that 
a letter “serves separated people in- 
stead of a conversation.” This is 
what a message could be, so that 
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the hearer or reader could say, 
“Why this is for me!” 

The last sentence of the message 
reads “The conference therefore in- 
vites the people called Methodists 
to claim by faith and prayer that 
transformation of personal and so- 
cial life which is offered by the full 
Gospel of Christ our Lord.” May 
there be some who, reading this, 
will say, “Why, this is for me.” 

—Dorortny H. Farrar, vice-prin- 

cipal, Wesley Deaconess Col- 
lege, Ilkley, Yorkshire, Eng- 


land. 


A Rich Experience 


The portions of the message deal- 
ing with war and peace are for the 
most part creative and courageous. 
These, too, came out of an atmos- 
phere of crisis. At the very moment 
we were meeting, the situation at 
Suez was developing into an im- 
minent threat of war. Yet with 
forthrightness and vision the con- 
ference said that “the first duty of 
the Christian ... is to help remove 
the underlying causes of war,” and 
the conference made some creative 
suggestions. 

I am disturbed that the confer- 
ence called upon Methodists to help 
reduce “the crippling burden of 
armaments.” That sounds like we 
only wanted a reduction in taxes. 
It’s not the burden we should be 
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objecting to, but the dependence on 
the barbaric use of instruments of 
warfare. 

The Bible declares “woe to those 
who trust in chariots because there 
are many and in horsemen because 
they are very strong.” It is the trust- 
ing in armaments that we should 
reject. This is what keeps us from 
putting our trust in God. 

The World Methodist Confer- 
ence was the richest conference ex- 
perience I have ever had. I cherish 
the hope that many others may 
share in these experiences in the 
conference to come. 

—Rosert W. Moon, pastor, First 

Methodist Church, San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 


Convictions 
Perhaps the theme, “Methodism 


in the Contemporary World,” 
coupled with the fact that during 
the very time of the meeting at 
Lake Junaluska the Clinton, Tenn., 
school incident flared, served to 
dramatize the cultural struggle 
going on around us. These two fac- 
tors explain the virility and rele- 
vance of the conference message. 

If the statement smacks somewhat 
of the academic (making it neces- 
sary to put it into simpler language 
if it is to take life among our peo- 
ple), let us remember that those 
who drafted it and then permitted 
it to be altered through vigorous 
floor discussion are persons of rec- 
ognized intellectual ability. But let 
it also be remembered, as we who 
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came to know them somewhat per- 
sonally can attest, that they are per- 
sons of sincere appreciation of our 
evangelical heritage and are un- 
apologetic sons of Wesley. 

The message quite honestly repre- 
sents the convictions which grew 
out of the conference itself. It was 
not a premeditated manifesto writ- 
ten in a vacuum. 

The message moved with courage 
into expressing concern over arma- 
ments, urging “the cessation of the 
development of nuclear power for 
purposes of war.” Actually, the 
atomic energy address of Dr. C. A. 
Coulson of Oxford, delineating the 
implications nuclear fission bears 
concerning ethics and human well- 
being, profoundly and visibly af- 
fected the conference. 

The message of the 1956 Method- 
ist World Conference puts its finger 
on the basic problems before our 
age: “the growing threat to human 
liberty in many places,” “the wide- 
spread denial of human rights,” and 
“the value of human personality.” 

Some of the men and women 
who were at Junaluska are now 
back in environments which do not 
foster freedom, dignity, and human 
worth. If our message was cautious 
in some of its expressions, it was for 
their sakes, although they would 
not ask us to be cautious. To us who 
are more favored, the message en- 
joined us “to care for refugees and 
displaced persons and all who are 
oppressed.” 

The 1956 declarations tell the 
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world that Methodists are of a 
mind to befriend their beleaguered 
brethren, whoever and wherever 
they may be. 
—Tuomas F. Cuitcore, Jr., dis- 
trict superintendent, Abingdon, 
Va. 


File the Report 


The message does not come as 
news to Methodists who, from the 
beginning, have kept as one the 
importance of personal witness and 
social concern. This is not to say 
that all Methodists have kept faith 
with such a tradition, but it is one 
that is familiar to them. 

Reading the message years from 
now the reader would never guess 
that September, 1956, was on the 
eve of a Hungarian revolt, new 


foods of refugees in Europe and 


Gaza, a Suez crisis, movements of 
revolt and restlessness all over Asia, 
and rebellion against a Supreme 
Court ruling in the United States 
of America. 

Perhaps this is the frustration of 
conference messages. A marathon 
of speeches can hardly be expected 
to bring forth marching orders for 
18,000,000 people from 44 nations 
and five continents. 

At best, messages are produced 
at conferences in the delightful ex- 
perience of listening and meeting 
friends from around the world. Per- 
haps we should be content to file 
the report. 

—Esert C. Coxe, pastor, City 

Methodist Church, Gary, Ind. 
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Avoids Trivia 


In paragraph five, the second sen- 
tence should have been expanded, 
clarified or omitted. (“While peo- 
ples in various parts of the world 
are forced to endure a lower stand- 
ard of life than those of advanced 
countries, the danger of war is al- 
ways present.”) 

Is it really true that the primary 
and basic danger of war is present 
“while peoples . . . are forced to 
endure a lower standard of life”? 
Can we not admit the economic 
background of wars past and pres- 
ent without subscribing to the thesis 
that when “have not” nations de- 
velop to be “have” nations a just 
and durable peace is assured? 

Did World Wars I and II start 
because the population of a central 
European country “was forced to 
endure a lower standard of life” 
than peoples in western Europe, 
Scandinavia, or the British Isles? 
Did Hitler’s hordes swarm into 
Russia because the Russian standard 
of living was higher; or did Russia 
smother Hungary, or the Chinese 
communists wade into Korea be- 
cause one standard was higher than 
the other? 

This message is still a great and, 
I hope, enduring statement. It deals 
with fundamentals and centralities 
and avoids trivia. It is thoroughly 
ethical. It plays up the theme and 
has captured the conference tone. 

—James V. CraypooL, pastor, 

Trinity Methodist Church, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Preaching 


Knowing God in Three Ways 


—_ 


a | By MiyJ: DAVIDSON 


Ministery United’ Church-of Canada; 
Brotestant.Chaplain, Royal-Canadian 
Sehool of Artillery, Picton, Ontario 


This sermon will be suggestive 
for Trinity Stnday, June 16. 


Is IT UNFAIR to assume that 
most present-day Christians would 
be hard put to say anything intelli- 
gent and instructive about belief in 
the Trinity? Suppose a Jew or a 
Mohammedan were to ask what 
Christians mean when they use the 
expression, “the Holy Trinity,” 
what would the average church 
member tell him? 

I have the uneasy suspicion that 
he might mumble something about 
“Father, Son, and Holy Spirit”— 
but could they satisfy a serious in- 
quirer? 

Yet all through the church’s life 
the doctrine of the Trinity is im- 
plicit. We sing hymns about “God 
in Three Persons, blessed Trinity!” 
and “Great Jehovah, Three in 
One!” Baptism is administered “In 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

The same formula is used in the 
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marriage service at the giving and 
receiving of the ring, and when the 
minister pronounces the couple 
“husband and wife together....” At 
the end of services of public worship 
we are dismissed with the blessing 
of “God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit... .” And 
we give the name “Trinity” to 
churches and colleges. 

The doctrine of the Trinity has 
provided an excellent target for the 
critics of the Christian faith. 
Scoffers say, “There, you Christians 
really believe in three gods, not 
one.” Thomas Jefferson sneered at 
what he called “the incomprehensi- 
ble jargon of trinitarian arithme- 
tic.” Matthew Arnold wrote bitterly 
of the doctrine as “the fairy-tale ot 
the three Lord Shaftsburys.” H. L. 
Mencken spoke of “the murky 
dogma of the Trinity.” 

Much of what the theologians 
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have written on the Trinity is ob- 
scure and perplexing, and some of 
the responsibility for the confusion 
and misunderstanding is certainly 
theirs. Dorothy Sayers writes in her 
fine book on the Trinity, The Mind 
of the Maker (Meridian Books, 
$1.25), “of all Christian dogmas, 
the doctrine of the Trinity enjoys 
the greatest reputation for obscurity 
and remoteness from common ex- 
perience.” 

What does the church mean 
when it speaks of the Holy Trinity? 

First, let us try to see how the 
church came to have the doctrine. 
Perhaps if we can get a glimpse into 
its origin, its meaning and signifi- 
cance will become clear. 


lr IS sometimes objected that 


Jesus never taught the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that it is found no- 
where in the New Testament. H. G. 
Wells once tried to dispose of the 
whole matter by writing that there 
is no evidence the apostles ever 
heard of the Trinity—at any rate 
from Jesus. And it is true that 
“Trinity” is not a biblical word, 
and that there is no formation of 
the doctrine in the New Testament. 

There are only two references in 
the New Testament which have 
even so much as a suggestion. 

The first is the Great Commission 
given by the risen Christ to the dis- 
ciples, as recorded at the end of 
Matthew’s Gospel: “Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, 
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baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

The other is the blessing at the 
end of Paul’s second letter to the 
Corinthians: The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit be with you all. But neither 
of these can be taken as a statement 
of the doctrine of the Trinity—al- 
though they do definitely point to 
later developments. 

It was not until after the New 
Testament period, during the early 
centuries of the church’s life, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity gradually 
took form. It emerged slowly, but 
quite spontaneously, out of the life 
and worship of the early church. It 
emerged as those early Christians 
thought about their experience of 
the divine, as they brought their 
minds to bear on their faith-experi- 
ence and sought to give intellectual 
expression to that experience. 

Experience of the Trinity came 
before any attempt to define the 
Trinity. And that experience was 
definitely New Testament experi- 
ence. Those early Christians knew 
God as the father, as the creator and 
sustainer of the universe and of 
man. And they knew God express- 
ing himself in Jesus Christ. Also 
they knew God as Holy Spirit, as a 
living presence creating that fellow- 
ship which is the Church and as a 
living presence in their own hearts. 
In the New Testament almighty 
God communicates himself to man 
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as Father and as Son and as Holy 
Spirit. 

New Testament Christians knew 
God in three ways—and later, as 
Christians thought about their ex- 
perience of God, it was inevitable 
that the doctrine of the Trinity 
should emerge. It was the early 
church’s experience of God’s three- 
fold self-communication that gave 
rise to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Thus, you see, the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not something extra, 
something added to New Testa- 
ment Christianity. It is simply a 
summing-up of that faith, the result 
of the Christian thinking about his 
experience of God. 

New Testament faith implies the 
doctrine of the Trinity. As D. M. 
Baillie wrote a few years ago in his 
important book, God Was in Christ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50), the 
doctrine of the Trinity is “an in- 
dispensable summing-up of the 
Christian Gospel for the life of wor- 
ship.” 


Ler US now look more closely 
at the doctrine of the Trinity and 
try to see what it really means. A 
suitable starting-point is John Cal- 
vin’s explanation of the doctrine as 


“a description, not of what he 
(God) is in himself, but of what 
he is to us.” 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not, 
contrary to a rather widespread 
opinion, primarily an attempt to 
describe the innermost nature of 
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God. Rather, it is primarily an at- 
tempt to describe man’s experience 
of God: it is a “description . . . of 
what he is to us.” 

God makes himself known to us 
in three ways—not in three gods, as 
the scoffers contend, but in one God 
who was incarnate in Christ and 
who dwells in us through the Holy 
Spirit. That is the testimony of 
Holy Scripture. That is the testi- 
mony of Christian life and worship. 

Canon C. E. Raven, the English 
theologian, sums up the Trinitarian 
doctrine in this way: “Three per- 
manent modes of one divine Being. 
. . » God beyond and among and 
within; One and the same.” Man’s 
experience of God is the foundation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

But why bother with a formal 
doctrine? Some churchmen may 
ask, “Why not simply accept the 
fact of it and let it go at that?” 

We must remember that the for- 
mulation of doctrine in the early 
church was partly a defense meas- 
ure designed to protect faith and 
worship against assault from out- 
side and from distortion and per- 
version within. Doctrines still have 
that function in the church. The 
doctrine of the Trinity both illus- 
trates and guarantees the character- 
istic balance of the Christian’s faith 
in God. It sums up a peculiarly 
Christian awareness of God. It re- 
minds us that God has revealed 
himself to us as “beyond and among 
and within.” 

You can see the importance of 
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the doctrine if you consider what 
happens if we lose that balance. 
God beyond, but not God among 
and within, readily becomes a de 
tant deity who somehow created the 
universe and set it going and now 
sits idly by while it runs down, hav- 
ing nothing to do with us. 

God among men in Jesus Christ, 
but not God beyond and God with- 
in, becomes a mere sentimentality, 
and our faith becomes a Jesus so- 
ciety, paving pious homage to the 
splendid life and the sublime teach- 
ing, and dwindling into nothing. 

God within, but not God beyond 
and God_among, soon disappears in 
a merely human emotion, a com- 
fortable feeling completely remote 
from the realities of the world, a 
self-centered mysticism. 

But “God beyond and among and 
within; One and the same,” God 
the creator and sustainer, God com- 
ing into man’s history in Jesus 


Christ, God a living presence in the 
church and in man’s heart, God the 
three in one—this is God as we 
meet him in the New Testament 
and as we meet him in Christian 
worship and experience. 

As John Wesley put in his Notes 
on the New Testament, “The work 
of redemption (is) the work of the 
whole Trinity.” 

Thus the doctrine of the Trinity 
both illustrates and guarantees the 
balance of the faith of the Christian. 
It is a guide and guard in Christian 
life and worship, a_ protection 
against one-sided distortions of the 
faith. 

New ‘Testament Christianity 
knows God in three ways—as cre- 
ator and sustainer of the universe 
and of man, as manifest in Christ 
Jesus who came into our history for 
our salvation, and as Holy Spirit in- 
dwelling the church and the hearts 
of the faithful. 


20TH-CENTURY NIGHTMARE 


UPERMAN is the symbol of the twentieth century. Man 
has always had a tragic and dangerous urge for power. 
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Now, however, as never before, he can exercise his lust for 
greatness. By the control of propaganda he can direct the 
thinking ef his fellows. In a mass society where millions 
have only their labor to sell, the man of power can govern 
through the control of production. In a modern state where 
it is backed by modern military might, minority resistance 
becomes little more than suicide. Hence the grandiose dreams 


of superman can become—indeed, have become—a nightmare 
reality. 


—Alan Walker in The Whole Gospel for the Whole World (Abingdon Press) 





IT WAS about 11 o’clock in the 
evening when the doorbell rang. 
Slipping a robe over my pajamas, 
I opened the door to find Joe stand- 
ing there in some distress, asking 
if we might talk awhile. He re- 
fused to come into the house, sug- 
gesting the car instead. 


Joe. Pastor, I think I had better 
resign from the official board. 

Pastor. You do? 

Joe. Yes, I am in trouble, bad 
trouble. ... I’m not good enough 
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Counselor 


When Joe confessed infidelity to 
his wife in the presence of their 
minister, the pastor used Holy 
Communion in counseling them. 


to be a board member . . . I hate 
to bother you with all this, but I 
don’t know what to do. I don't 
think I can ever go home. 

Pastor. Can you talk about it? 

Joe. I don’t know. Robbie said 
the next time would be the last... 
I guess this is it... That’s why we 
moved away from M———. | 
have been with another woman. 
Now, I can’t go home. 

(Our talk here lasted about an 
hour. I found that he and Robbie 
had been married nine years before. 
She was only 16 at the time; he was 
21, a veteran of World War Il. 
They were married in a compro- 
mising situation, Robbie in the firm 
belief that she was pregnant. Their 
premarital relations hung like a 
cloud between them, both suffering 
considerable guilt. Subsequent talks 
with Robbie revealed that she had 
almost felt Joe married her out of 
pity instead of love.) 

Joe. Pastor, what can I do? 

Pastor. Well, there are several 
things you can do. Perhaps the 
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question is, “What should you 
do?” 

Joe. Yes. 

Pastor. You could spend the 
night here. We could pick up your 
dothes in the morning and you 
could begin the settlement. You 
could do that. Frankly, I don’t 
think it offers any hope of redeem- 
ing the situation. 

Joe. Then you think I ought to 
go home, make a clean breast of 
the whole thing and let the chips 
fall where they may? 

Pastor. 1 believe that is what a 
man with a godly conscience would 
do. 

Joe (after considerable silence). 
Will you go with me? 

(I was soon ready and back in 
the car.) 

Joe (along the way). 1 would 
rather step in front of a fast-mov- 
ing truck than do this. 

Pastor. That is something you 
can still do. But in any case, this 
comes first. 

Robbie was up and waiting for 
Joe's return. She made coffee and 
invited us to be seated at the 
kitchen table. Joe made his con- 
fession like a man, prefacing it 
with, “Robbie, I remember what 
you told me and when I’m through, 
whatever you want is what we will 
do,” 

This was raw drama, continuing 
jor nearly an hour. All three of us 
were scared. Joe was afraid he had 
finally destroyed his home. Rob- 
bie's worst fears were realized. I 
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was awed by the position in which 
I found myself. 

Robbie reacted with  super- 
charged emotions. She swore she 
could not go on being terrified 
every time Joe left the house after 
dark, and that this time she 
couldn’t forgive with any hope of 
the future. She recalled how she 
had left Joe once before and re- 
turned only because she loved him. 
She approached hysteria several 
times. Only after things had calmed 
down did I enter the discussion, 
aware of the awful responsibility 
of my words. 

Pastor. Robbie, this time it might 
be different. 

Robbie. Why? It has always been 
like this. He’s like an alcoholic 
swearing off after every binge. I 
have seen him just as remorseful at 
least seven times in nine years. 

Pastor. Has anyone else ever 
been in on it before? 

Robbie. No, we have handled it 
by ourselves, and I am tired of run- 
ning from it. 

Pastor. But this time he brought 
his confession to God. The living 
Lord is a third party this time. He 
told us not to stop forgiving at 
seven times but to go on forgiving 
as long as there was love. 

This was the turning point. At 
the time I spoke, I had a firm hand 
on each of their shoulders, praying 
that the quivering in my knees did 
not transmit itself through my 
hands. 

With a truce apparently made, I 
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left, indicating I would soon re- 
turn. At the study I gathered up a 
small cross and candle set, a port- 
able communion set, and the Book 
of Worship. Then I went to the 
parsonage, and changed clothes. I 
did not hesitate to don a rabat and 
collar, even though these were un- 
acceptable in that community and 
had not been used previously. I 
felt that no symbol of spiritual 
authority should be overlooked if it 
might be helpful. And I sensed in 
them the need to start afresh with 
a minimum of doubts concerning 
the involvement of God in their af- 
fairs. 

When I returned, I saw that all 
was not well. Without stopping, I 
hurried through the kitchen and 
went into the living room where I 
prepared the coffee table as an altar. 
Amid great sobs, Robbie called me 
to the kitchen. 

Pastor. Yes? 

Robbie. He told me who it was. 
We have had her in the home here 
any number of times. We have 
played cards and Scrabble together. 
She was my friend. And all the 
time... 

Pastor. Well, Robbie, I guess it 
had to be someone. (After a pause) 
I am prepared either to perform a 
wedding or to take one of you back 
to the parsonage. I'll be in the liv- 
ing room waiting. 

As I waited, I could hear some 
of the conversation. Robbie was 
worried about her future relation 
with the other woman involved and 
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was deeply wounded by such abe. 
trayal of her friendship. At one 
point, Robbie told Joe that he had 
always treated her like a child and 
had never realized that she was a 
woman. 

Once they called me in to ask 
advice. With considerable restraint, 
I confined myself to the question, 
Finally, they called to me and re. 
ported how they had worked their 
way around this obstacle. It was 
sound enough, and I added noth- 
ing to it. 

Leading them into the living 
room, I asked them to kneel at the 
altar. On the spot, I combined the 
two services of communion and 
marriage. I led them both through 
the prayer of confession, phrase by 
phrase. Then I asked them one by 
one to make their own detailed 
confessions, either in their hearts or 
aloud. Joe prayed aloud, simply 
and, I believe, sincerely. 

After pronouncing them “hus- 
band and wife,’ I indicated my 
love for them both and lost no 
time leaving. 

In the following year, we had 
many sessions together. In each, I 
tried to step further and further 
out of the picture. I supplied them 
with good reading materials and 
suggested, with some success, that 
they develop the practice of reading 
aloud to each other. Books such as 
]. B. Phillips’, Your God Is Too 
Small (Macmillan Co., $2); Smiley 
Blanton, Love or Perish (Simon 
& Schuster, paper, $1; cloth, $3.50); 
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Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving 
(Harper & Brothers, $2.75), were 
devoured appreciatively. 

Joe remained on the board and 
became one of its most responsible 
members. With some encourage- 
ment, he took a class of junior boys. 
He began to learn how to express 
his love as well as his thoughts and 
along with it began to experience 
for the first time some of the joys of 
home life and its fulfillment. Even- 
tually he accepted psychiatric help. 

True, Joe had changed to make 
it possible. But it would not have 
been possible without a different 
Robbie, either. She was encouraged 
to do guild work and become its 
president. She began to read the 
daily newspaper for the first time, 
and became interested in commu- 
nity. problems. She was encouraged 
to take over the chancel choir and 
become its director. Training her- 
self and exercising forgotten talent, 
she soon won the gratitude and 
heart of the entire church. She be- 
came a woman of confidence and 
poise and became the hallmark of 
Joe’s pride. 


It is my feeling that counseling 
can become so nondirective that 
there is little possibility of God act- 
ing in the situation. 

Throughout this situation I at- 
tempted to draw the alternatives 
clearly and to bring Joe and Robbie 
to a decision. I confess that I pur- 
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posely weighted the alternatives, 
having already decided the way I 
thought they should go. I balanced 
the inherent dangers against the 
future of three small children and 
decided that faith, like the sacra- 
ments, “was not ordained ... to 
be carried about.” 

For example, Robbie knew that 
when I came to her house at mid- 
night I was representing a position. 
I tried to avoid taking sides, and 
feel that she understood before it 
was over that I was attempting to 
represent, not Joe’s side against her 
nor her side against Joe, but God’s 
side against and for them both. 

Also, for example, when I re- 
turned to the house, I took charge 
of the house, so to speak, freely 
using the living room, raiding the 
kitchen for bread and water, and 
so on. My demeanor conveyed the 
idea that I considered the home at 
that very moment either nonex- 
istent or hanging in the balance. 


THE MINISTER in this case 
not only took charge of the house; 
he took charge of the lives of two 
people. He not only freely used the 
living room and raided the kitchen 
—he freely used the power position 
he had as a minister and raided the 
position which God himself usually 
takes in a more judgmental type of 
religious experience. The amazing 
thing is that it worked. 

The entire case report is one in 
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which the minister does all of the 
leading, in which he actually makes 
the decisions for the couple, in 
which he uses his own 
personality to force either a wed- 
ding or a separation. He also gives 
freely of ex-cathedra advice. 

Nevertheless, it worked. I tried 
to tell myself that this was probably 
true because once the highly dra- 
matic encounter was over the min- 
ister was able to get books to the 
couple and in the reading of the 
books, biblio-therapy took place. 

This explanation of therapy, how- 
was not enough. Here we 
have a rare instance where very ag- 
gressive counseling brought a sit- 
uation to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Furthermore, a satisfactory living 
pattern grew out of it. Thinking 
about this, I have come to the con- 
clusion that this kind of approach 
works in cases where the IQ level 
is low and the people require some- 
body to make decisions for them. 

It is also possible that such an ag- 
gressive approach is necessary when 
there is the possibility of suicide or 
some other tragic ending of life 
such as murder. Here this approach 
works because there was a “forced 
rapport” between the couple and 
the minister which allows an ag- 
gressive pattern to domineer the 
situation. 

It would seem to me that a min- 
ister must be very careful not to 
approach all of life’s dramatic prob- 
lems which are brought to him in 
such an aggressive fashion. While 
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aggressive 


ever, 


in a rare instance good results come 
out of very directive counseling, the 
cases of this type are so rare that 
the minister could get himself into 


nonsensical, impossible, and even 


dangerous situations by continually 


using such aggressive, domineering, 

directive should be 

left for the very rare crisis situation, 

—Gerorce A. WaRMER, Jr., pastor, 
First Methodist Church Oakland, 
Calif. 


tactics. These 


THIS IS a fascinating account. 
It merits serious attention because 
the pastor’s method appears (to the 
pastor himself and probably to the 
average reader) to contradict quite 
sharply all the conventional “rules” 
of good pastoral counseling. And 
yet it is obviously very effective 
work, How to account for this? 

I cannot claim to be all wise about 
a situation as complex as this one, 
but let me suggest four significant 
qualities of this minister: 

1. He acts with courage and hon- 
esty. In the face of a very difficult 
situation he does not retreat or 
“pussyfoot.” He is right in implying 
that a minister can find it very easy 
to rationalize his timidity and vacil- 
lation under a term like “nondirec- 
tiveness.” 

2. He appears to be motivated by 
a genuine concern and respect for 
these two people. That is, his force- 
ful action here does not appear to 
be a function of his unconscious 
need for power over people, to play 
God. He pushes for a decision and 
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is aware of how he hopes it will 
go. But he does not try to make the 
decision for them, and I think they 
must feel that his real concern for 
them is not just conditional on their 
deciding the right way. 

3. He appears to be highly per- 
ceptive of and sensitive to what ts 
happening in this situation. He ad- 
mits being scared, but his anxiety 
does not make him deaf and blind. 
He listens and hears, and does not 
use his own words or actions as an 
evasion of his responsibility to un- 
derstand. He acts boldly but not 
blindly. That is, he acts in aware- 
ness of the real feelings of the man 
and wife and their difficulty in com- 
ing to a decision. He does not try 
to pretend, either to himself or to 
them, that the situation is some- 
thing-other than it really is. 

4. He follows through constst- 
ently and effectively. He is aware 
that he has inescapably taken on a 
kind of parental role with them, 
and tries to help them grow out of 
this dependency tow ard responsible 
adulthood. That this does seem to 
proceed effectively I would take as 
further evidence of points two and 
three above. 

The questions I would raise about 
this report are not so much about 
what happened as about the gen- 
eralizations that might be drawn 
from it. Responsible thought about 
counseling principles is continually 
involved in trying to distinguish the 
truly universal elements from the 
accidental and particular elements. 
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A good illustration of this is the 


who used 
to describe 


had 


work of Rogers himself, 
the term “nondirective” 
the counseling theories he 
worked out by 1942. 

At that time he was striving to 
make clear that a good counselor 
does not do a lot of things (give 
advice, probe, steer an interview, 
etc.) which had scarcely been ques- 
tioned before. But he and others 
have long since come to perceive 
the gross inadequacy of this term 
and the extent to which it pointed 
to accidental rather than essential 
dimensions of significant counsel- 
ing. (Unfortunately, the term still 
floats around to fog up discussion, 
when it ought to be buried. 

Whatever good counseling is, it 
is at very least something positive 
and not negative. And it clearly has 
more to do with the basic attitudes 
and sensitivities of the counselor or 
pastor than with any enumeration 
of specific things he does or does 
not do. 

It would be wrong, for instance, 
to generalize from this contact the 
proposition that one should always 
push persons in conflict to prompt 
decision about it. In another min- 
ister, the same outward action could 
have an entirely different inner 
meaning (for example, it could 
spring from his inner need to coerce 
and control people) and lead to a 
quite destructive outcome. 
—Robsert E. Ex.iort, instructor of 

pastoral theology, Southern 

Methodist University. 
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Pastor’s Study 


BONHOEFFER 


Bridge Between Liberalism and Orthodoxy 


By GEORGE G. HILL 
Pastor, Methodist Church, Cheshire, Conn. 


ce 
V V HEN I went to seminary 40 


years ago,” one minister I know re- 
calls, “we were told that we were 
to help make the world a better 
place. Now men studying for the 
ministry just want to be ‘priests’ 
and leave the rest up to God.” 

This minister, and others who 
share his concern, can take courage 
from a man who emerged in the 
neo-orthodox era but who stressed 
many values dear to liberals. He 
was Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

A German pastor and theologian 
who studied under Karl Barth and 
was once described as a brilliant 
and theologically _ sophisticated 
young man, Bonhoeffer was only 
39 years old when he was executed 
by Hitler’s troopers in 1945. 

Then his writings were already 
being discussed and debated in 
theological circles; now they are 
becoming generally known in this 
country. They may well prove to 
be the needed bridge between lib- 
eralism and neo-orthodoxy. 

From the liberal viewpoint man 
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is seen to be a child of God with 
potentialities for greatness. He is 
challenged to measure up by imi- 
tating Christ. He is to put these 
principles revealed by Christ into 
practice for human betterment and 
social justice. 

In recent years, however, a new 
theology has emerged, variously 
called “neo-orthodox,” “European,” 
or “Barthian.” There are wide vari- 
ations of expression of this theolog- 
ical trend which stresses the trans- 
cendence of God, the sinfulness of 
man, and the equivocal nature and 
results of all human effort. 

Exponents of the newer theology 
point to world events of the 20th 
century as disproving the liberal 
faith in the goodness of man and 
in the achievement of the good so- 
ciety by human effort. They claim 
“Christian realism” for their posi- 
tion, against “idealism” of liberals. 

In 1939 Bonhoeffer was in Amet- 
ica. He was urged to remain here 
and use his talents in the service of 
world-wide Christianity, but he 
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was sure that his place was with 
the people of his nation in their 
hour of suffering. 

He returned to Germany, where 
he combined underground political 
activity with his equally-forbidden 
church work, acting as a courier 
and preaching and speaking to 
secret groups. 

In 1943 he was arrested and im- 
prisoned by the Gestapo. In prison 
he was a superb pastor, ministering 
to other prisoners. He even won 
the respect of his guards. He was 
moved from one prison to another, 
as evidence was collected to impli- 
cate him with others in the unsuc- 
cessful plot against Hitler’s life. 

Some might question whether 
Bonhoeffer was wise in participat- 


ing in the plot against Hitler—the 
act that eventually led to his execu- 
tion. In doing so he was not show- 
ing loyalty to principle, for one of 
his first principles was the principle 
of pacifism. He was an inherently 
gentle man, and at one time had 
planned to visit Gandhi to pursue 
an interest in nonresistance. He 
also violated the principle in the 
Lutheran doctrine of the God-given 
power of government. 

But “principle” is hardly the 
right word to use here. For a main 
theme of Bonhoeffer’s ethics was 
that man has no right to limit his 
actions by a principle. The freedom 
of the Christian man is precisely 
the absence of frozen principles. 
Man is to act in an individual sit- 





uation, not in accordance with 
some law from outside himself, but 
as Christ would have him act. 
People, things, the world, and, 
above all, the living Christ are 
more important than are principles. 

So Dietrich Bonhoeffer reluctant- 
ly took the course he felt to be the 
lesser of two evils in the situation. 

After he received news of the 
failure of the attempt to assassinate 
Hitler, he stated in a letter that 
he felt the entire experience had 
strengthened his faith. co We 
throw ourselves utterly in the arms 
of God ...,” he said. 

Participating in the struggle, he 
felt, is the way to faith. It would 
seem that both liberal and neo- 
orthodox could well ponder this. 

This incident demonstrates an- 
other challenging aspect of Bon- 
hoeffer’s thought. Liberals have al- 
ways emphasized that “God has no 
hands but my hands to do his 
work today”; exponents of the new 
theology minimize this responsibil- 
ity of helping i in God’s work. Bon- 
hoeffer finds a real place for man in 

God’s scheme, but it is primarily in 
sharing in God’s suffering. 

Man is to do his best, of course, 
but the primary difference between 
the unbcliever and the Christian is 
that while both go to God for help, 
the latter “stands by God in this 
hour of grieving.” This is rooted in 
two of Bonhoeffer’s fundamental 
theological concepts—“the weak- 
ness of God” and the fact that man 
is meant to be “like God.” 
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By the weakness of God Bop. 
hoeffer means that as we see God 
in the man Christ Jesus we see him 
. . « Poor and scorned, without 

shelter or bread, 

Whelmed under weight of the 
wicked, the weak, the dead! 
And in this, the Christian is called 
to share. Here is an ethics of re. 
sponse of the highest sort. 

We encounter another claim of 
Liberal theology—the greatness of 
man. Many will find the most help- 
ful of all Bonhoeffer’s insights to 
be this from Prisoner for God: 

. Man is certainly a sinner, but 
not mean or common, not by a 
long chalk.” Here we see a confi- 
dence in man’s inherent grandeur, 
and yet a sturdy recognition that 
man needs something done which 
God alone can do. 


I N BONHOEFFER’s writing, 


possibly more than in those of any 


other present-day theologian, 1s 
found a stirring call to heroism. In 
“Stations on the Road to Freedom,” 
he says the “stations” are discipline, 
action, suffering, and death. To the 
Christian nurtured on the writings 
of the social gospel prophets, read- 
ing Bonhoeffer will seem like com- 
ing back home. 

In his description of the Chris- 
tian life, however, he safeguards 
his doctrine of salvation by grace 
alone by clearly separating the 
“things before the last” from the 
“last things.” 
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The former are those things that 
man can do to “prepare the way of 
the Lord”; the “last things” are 
those which God alone can do. 
Such things as disciplining oneself, 
caring for the neighbor, and the 
like are “things before the last”— 
things which God commands men 
to perform. The act in which 
“things before the last” meet the 
“last things” is church attendance. 

Christians who like to stress that 
we should be doers of the word and 
not hearers only will applaud Bon- 
hoeffer’s horror of religiosity. 

Those who are highly critical of 
the Church in its failure to be what 
it should will find little support 
from Bonhoeffer. For he stresses 
that the most important thing 
about the Church is the fact that it 
is. It'is God’s creation and is to be 
respected. In fact, he rejects any 
form of “idealism” as a basis for 
Christian ethics. Christian ethics is 
not concerned with the relationship 
between what ought to be and what 
is, but with that between reality 
and realization. 

Since there is so far no adequate 
biography of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
the reader seeking to acquaint him- 
self with this remarkable 20th-cen- 
tury prophet must do so through 
the medium of his books, probably 
taken in this order: 

The Cost of Discipleship (Mac- 
millan Co., 198 pp., $2.75), develop- 
ing his famous thesis of “Cheap 
Grace and Costly Grace.” In the 
last chapter, “The Image of 
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Christ,” is found his theology of re- 
demption. 

Life Together (Harper & Bros., 
122 pp., $1.75) is written in much 
the same style. Its insights into the 
nature of the Church are exciting. 

Prisoner for God (Macmillan 
Co., 188 pp., $2.50) is a collection 
of letters, poems, and sermons writ- 
ten in prison, mostly to his parents 
and to his friend Eberhard Bethge, 
a prominent German minister and 
teacher. Some of his most penetrat- 
ing theological views are found 
here; a scholar will relish his assess- 
ment of Heim, Althaus, Tillich, 
Barth, Bultmann, and other theo- 
logical writers. 

Ethics (Macmillan Co., 340 pp., 
$4) is a scholarly treatise. He re- 
garded this as his great work; he 
labored on it during his wartime 
activities in Germany, including his 
imprisonment. Since he was forbid- 
den to write, portions of this book 
had to be hidden as completed, 
wherever he happened to be at the 
time. The book is not complete; it 
is a compilation of those sections 
that have been discovered in various 
places so far. 

Interest in Bonhoeffer seems to 
be rapidly growing among Ameri- 
can church people. It may be that 
in studying his thought and life 
many will find a helpful synthesis 
of different and apparently conflict- 
ing theologies. He may be the 
“bridge” between liberalism and 
orthodoxy which is so badly needed 
in present-day Protestantism. 
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The Nature of the Unity We Seek 


The subject of September's confer- 
ence at Oberlin College has been 
broken down into 12 sections. As 
many study groups are busy. (See 


news story, p. 106.) Here are excerpts 
from three reports made to them: 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 

THE great theological insights 
which are the distinctive hallmarks of 
the different Protestant traditions ... 
should all be affirmed as essential ele- 
ments of the faith of the Church Uni- 
versal. ... 

I am thinking of such affirmations 
as the sovereignty of God as we know 
him in ees | Christ, the fact of the 
kingdom of God, and the meaning for 
human life of citizenship in it, justifi- 
cation by faith, the centrality of the 
cross, the work of the Holy Spirit, 
the reality of Christ’s Church Univer- 
sal, the meaning of the Church as the 
body of Christ, the Christian doctrine 
of man, the place of the Bible, the 
separation of Church and State... . 

As lay men and women consider the 
affirmations that we can all make in 
common, they would begin to realize 
that what the different American Prot- 
estant churches have in common is not 
the lowest common denominator but 
the highest common denominator. 

—Francis P. MILLER 


HOW LOCAL IS ECUMENICITY? 

BISHOP ANGUS DUN, 
soon after Amsterdam, 
“Speaking of my own church, it ap- 
pears to me that we are inclined to 
move towards cooperative relations 
with other churches in inverse ratio 
to their proximity... . I do not know 
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writing 
confessed: 


whether this is a peculiarity of our 
psychology, or whether it simply re. 
flects the fact that, when we confront 
the Reformed Church of France, or 
the Lutheran Church of Sweden, or 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
we can remain in the ‘purer’ regions 
of ‘faith and order,’ whereas when our 
local St. John’s Parish faces the Pres- 
byterian and Lutheran and Methodist 
churches in the adjacent city streets, 
the competitive realities are more in 
the foreground.” 

Is not the testing, as well as the ex- 
perimental, ground for genuine ecu- 
menicity where folk live and work 
and worship and rub elbows... ? 

—Freperick E, Reissic 


MEANS TO AN END 


THERE is a fundamental difference 
between the Church and other organi- 
Every other organization 
tends, in a sense, to be an end in it- 
self. The commitment which it seeks 
from its members, and the discipline 
it seeks to impose on its members, is 
for the sake of glorifying itself. The 
most altruistic aims and stated pur- 
poses do not really give it an orienta- 
tion and end beyond itself. 

On the other hand, the Church, by 
its very nature and by what it stands 
for in the understanding of people, is 
not an end in itself. The commitment 
which it seeks from people, and the 
discipline it seeks to impose, is not for 
the sake of its own glorification, but 
to the end that Almighty God shall be 
enthroned and the mission of its Lord 
Jesus Christ shall be fulfilled. . .. 

—Ocawa SEID0O— 


zations. 
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Church Administration 


Laymen becoming more inter- 
ested in the work of the Church is 
one of the most heartening signs of 
our times. The lay movement is 
world wide and, I am told, espe- 
cially important in Europe. Its 
scope and influence among Meth- 
odists in the United States promise 
much toward the realization of the 
goals for which The Methodist 
Church has long dreamed and 
worked. 

In at least three areas of church 
life Methodists, both clerical and 
lay, must give prayerful considera- 
tion to the energies of our dedicated 
laymen. If we succeed here, we 
shall have more, not fewer, dedi- 
cated laymen, and they will be 
more dedicated than they have ever 
been before. 

First, there are the complex prob- 
lems posed by the appointive sys- 
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Tt LAY EVAL: 


hane or blessing? 


By POWERS McLEOD 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Andalusia, Ala. 


tem of The Methodist Church. For 
good or ill, this traditional system 
is breaking up in the face of tre- 
mendous pressure from laymen 
across the church. 

At present, our system of relating 
pastors to churches is, as I see it, 
neither episcopal nor congregation- 
al, but a combination of the two. 
Actually, the bishop does not do 
the appointing alone, and neither 
does the congregation. There is di- 
vided power and divided responsi- 
bility that brings many complica- 
tions. 

Under the congregational system, 
a local church enters with the min- 
ister into a contractual arrange- 
ment. 

Under our present plan the same 
pastoral relations committee which 
insisted on keeping “this man” may 
in 12 months or less insist that he 
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be sent somewhere else. If he were 
called, however, and he accepted 
the call, under the congregational 
system the church would be re- 
quired to live with him and he 
with them, for the duration of the 
contract. 

In our traditional episcopal sys- 
tem, the bishop is supposed to 
know all the ministers and all the 
churches and take all the responsi- 
bility for fitting the men and 
churches together. 

Methodism achieved greatness 
with an appointive system which 
allowed men to serve where their 
particular talents were needed, and 
then insisted that after a time they 
move on and share these talents 
with others who needed them. 

But it is authoritarian, and that is 
contrary to the spirit of our times. 
It may be that what The Methodist 
Church really needs is a more dem- 
ocratic system of relating pastor 
and church. But one wonders how 
long we can continue to travel with 
a system which is neither episcopal 
nor congregational, 


Tue SECOND area of church 
life that needs examination is the 
Methodist program of stewardship. 
The 1956 General Conference gave 
to the Board of Lay Activities the 
responsibility for a program of 
stewardship. That board will do 
what it can to lift the none-too-sat- 
isfactory level, at present, of giving 
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Our per capita rate is improving 
but we are still far down the list 
among the churches in the United 
States. We are coming to see that 
larger giving makes not only for a 
stronger church, locally and world 
wide, but for more vital personal 
religious living. 

It will be a great day for Method- 
ism when our ministers can devote 
themselves more fully to the 
preaching, teaching, counseling, and 
witnessing, rather than the money- 
raising tasks of the church. 

I hasten to add that the minister 
must never shirk his responsibility 
for the spiritual growth of his peo- 
ple through the church’s financial 
program. It is precisely here that 
the minister can do the most for his 
people, and it is here that our dedi- 
cated laymen need his guidance. 

The present emphasis upon tith- 
ing can easily become too material- 
istic. and the minister must see 
that this does not happen. Besides, 
he can help his laymen develop a 
sense of Christian vocation in daily 
work, 

There are many well-meaning 
laymen who have become special- 
ists in the matter of stewardship 
and tithing. Some of them travel 
widely, speaking in churches. Many 
times the message they present is 
far too simple. It promises material 
blessings in return for the tithing. 
Some of these laymen are wealthy, 
and the burden of their message is 
that they began getting rich when 
they started to give God a tenth of 
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their income. The implication is: 
Go then, and do likewise. 

The minister must make clear to 
his people that tithing is not a busi- 
ness proposition. It brings positive 
spiritual benefits; it may or may 
not bring material ones. True, it en- 
courages orderliness and industry, 
and it stands to reason that the man 
who makes money and manages it 
in an orderly way is most likely 
to acquire wealth. 

But beyond this we dare not go. 
The values of tithing and the whole 
idea of stewardship of time and tal- 
ent is much larger than that. 


Tue THIRD area of concern 
has to do with laymen speaking in 
the pulpits of our churches at regu- 
lat worship services. In some parts 
of the church there is a growing use 
of lay speakers on rural circuits. 
Our American Methodists are giv- 
ing attention to British and Aus- 
tralian Methodists, who have many 
more lay than ordained preachers. 
But churches in those countries also 
have training for lay 
preachers under the guidance of 
ordained men. 

Many rural churches in the 
United States are finding new life 
under the programs of lay speak- 
ing. The church which has regular 
weekly services has a much better 
chance to grow than the church 
which has monthly services. The 
church I serve has 22 certified lay 
speakers who go out from time to 
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time to rural churches nearby. It is 
an important service, a needed min- 
istry, and it is certainly in keeping 
with our Wesleyan tradition. 

But while this lay-speaking pro- 
gram is filled with possibilities for 
good, it has certain dangers that we 
ought to examine. 

We have progressed in our 
understanding of the Bible and its 
relevance for day-by-day living. 
Someone has said that it is like a 
gold mine. You can walk through 
it and pick up many nuggets, but 
much of its truth must be dug for, 
smelted, and refined. 

The problem is to find laymen 
who are willing to pay the price 
in study to become adequate—not 
expert—Bible students. They must 
have some working understanding 
of biblical history, the results of bib- 
lical criticism, and the helpful use 
of scripture for present-day prob- 
lems. 

The contribution which this pro- 
gram of lay speaking can make to 
the church’s life is immeasurable, 
but one wonders if it will be worth 
the price if we are set back more 
than 50 years in our understanding 
of the Bible. 

There are other dangers. In some 
geographical areas in Methodism 
are burning social problems. In 
other places there is a deplorable 
lack of social concern. The Meth- 
odist Church must not allow any 
program, whether it is carried out 
by ministers or laymen, to uphold 
and support any part of our society 
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which is out of harmony with the 
spirit of Jesus. 

This is not to say lay people are 
less aware than ministers. But the 
Methodist ministry must be certain 
that the persons who occupy the 
pulpits give careful and prayerful 
consideration to the Christian im- 
plications of pressing social prob- 
lems. The motivation of these indi- 
viduals must be to serve Jesus 
Christ, and not to defend outmoded 
and unchristian practices in our so- 
ciety. 

Today’s revival is one of the 
most significant developments of 
our times. As Elton Trueblood has 


pointed out, it is certainly one of 
our signs of hope. But it is not 
without its pitfalls and dangers, 
The Methodist Church must use 
its powerful organization, its pro- 
gram of education, and every other 
resource at its command to see that 
the energies of our dedicated lay- 
men are used, as they themselves 
would have them used, for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God 
through the Church. 

It is the special task of our pres- 
ent ministers to see that the lay- 
men of our Church are adequately 
prepared to carry on their new 
God-given role. 


PRAYER OF A NEAR-CHRISTIAN 


I do not want to serve thee, Lord, but if I must, 
Please let it be some less consuming way. 
Why is it that a God must choose to tie 

His people to him with the strongest means 
He has created? If I am thy child, 

Remove from me this burden of thy love 
And let me serve thee in a lesser way. 

Oh, now I understand how Israel could choose 
To be thy servant rather than thy Son! 

I am too cowardly to be thy child— 

Let me, like Israel, serve thee under Law 
And find thy love therein. This is too close 
For me to stand; Thou knowest me too well, 
And I can see myself for what I am 
Reflected with a damning clarity 

Against the measure of thy first-born Son. 
Release me, Lord, and let me worship Thee 
A little farther off, and keep my pride. 


—Jan Vanderburgh in Duke Divinity School Bulletin (May, 1956) 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


The Holy Fire, by Robert Payne. 
Harper & Brothers, 313 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: Dovuctas Rosson CHAN- 
DLER, professor of church history, 
Westminster Theological Seminary. 


Resurrecting dead saints is not easy 
work but Robert Payne makes an- 
other bold try at it, with considerable 
success, in this volume about the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church. In 
1951 he did similar studies on the 
Fathers of the Western Church in a 
book by that name. 

This book shows what early Chris- 
tianity was and what the Christian 
heritage is in this area, turbulent now 
as then. Here 10 saints (and a few 
“forerunners”) are given as much 
flesh-and-blood reality one way or an- 
other, as some of them in their thin 
bodies ever had, and more, too, it 
would seem, than a few of them ever 
deserved. If you want your church 
history fast and furious, and most do, 
this is your book. 

The author says he has tried to 
show the Eastern Fathers “against 
the background of their times” and 
“as living persons of great relevance 
to our time.” He adds, “Though they 
are saints, I have drawn them as 
men.” This last was not too difficult 
to do, for these Fathers are easily 
more human than holy. And in mak- 
ing them alive (not just animated) in 
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real, though ancient, situations the 
author has achieved on many pages 
a fast-moving drama. 

Yet, to show these fasting and 
fighting ascetics as relevant to our 
times requires something more than 
is here. Their lives are thrilling 
enough in an Arabian Nights kind of 
way, but if they speak directly to us 
at all it is because we go into their 
world of dreams and devils rather 
than because they come to ours. It is 
a bit of misfortune that the book sus- 
tains the author’s view that the first 
Christians “were a hot-blooded and 
reckless people, bright-eyed, drunk 
with visions.” 

It is this kind of writing that is 
the most serious fault of the book; a 
kind of breezy extravagance of lan- 
guage which leads the author (to use 
his manner of speaking) into “mil- 
lions” of inaccuracies. It ought to be 
possible to popularize church history 
(and, truly, the story of our faith does 
need fresh retelling) without saying 
that the Eastern Fathers lived when 
“Christianity was still fresh as the 
morning dew” or that “Athanasius 
was guarded safe by a million peas- 
ants.” 

A too generous sprinkling with fav- 
orite adjectives like “superb,” “mag- 
nificent,” “profound,” “astonishing,” 
“supreme,” “vast” and even “infinite” 
gives to the whole book a somewhat 
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artificial flavoring. It is a credit to the 
author’s gift of storytelling to be able 
to say that he creates, in spite of his 
own vocabulary, some vivid narratives 
about the early Eastern Fathers. 


Our Cultural Heritage, by Theo- 
dore Meyer Greene. Elsevier Press, 


257 pp., $3.50. 


The Christian and the World of 
Unbelief, by Libuse Lukas Milier. 
Abingdon Press, 240 pp., $4.75. 


Reviewer: LyNN Harotp Hovcu, 
formerly dean, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 


The word “culture” has been given 
many meanings. For Dr. Greene it 
includes the genius of ancient Greece, 
the Hebrew-Christian faith, the scien- 
tific tradition, and the democratic 
faith and practice. 

He is eager to understand and pre- 
serve all good things. He is free from 
psychopathic obsessions, and applies a 
shrewd common sense to many prob- 
lems. 

In this volume a well-made man of 
complete good will surveys our life 
and with many a sharp criticism and 
many a word of appreciation, at- 
tempting to point the way for our 
thought, our actions, and our institu- 
tions. 

Mrs. Miller puts her own concep- 
tion of Christianity on one side and 
sets everything else over against it as 
belonging to the world of unbelief, 
which she believes to be the world of 
culture. Though she sees some good 
in it, she scarcely glimpses the far- 
reaching implications of the Fourth 
Gospel’s word about the light which 
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lights every man coming into the 
world. And she does not really ap. 
preciate the delight of Jesus in the 
good which he found outside his own 
tradition. 

She has written a book of wide 
learning, a brilliant and provocative 
book. Her rather uncritical acceptance 
of Sgren Kierkegaard and her too 
casual acceptance of the existential 
type of thinking suggest her limita- 
tions. 

Those who wish to have their 
minds refreshed by renewed contact 
with the classical conception of cul- 
ture will do well to turn to Edith 
Hamilton’s The Echo of Greece, one 
of a number of volumes from her fer- 
tile pen. Then there are the masterful 
books: Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, by S. H. Butcher of Edin- 
burgh, and The Greek Genius and Its 
Meaning for Us, by Richard W. 
Livingstone of Oxford. 

The classical tradition of culture 
has the very stuff of civilization in it. 


Pathways of the Inner Life, edited 
by Georges A. Barrois. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 264 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: T. Orro Natt, editor, The 
New Christian Advocate. 


While. teaching a class on prayer 
and mysticism, Princeton Professor 
Barrois had the notion that the whole 
sweep of Christian mysticism could 
be traced through quotations from the 
mystics themselves. In the diversity 
of their expression could be seen the 
underlying unity of their faith. So he 
brought together 91 beautifully sig- 
nificant statements from 33 Christians, 
ranging all the way from Gregory of 
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Nyssa and Augustine in the 4th cen- 
tury to Albert Schweitzer in this. 

All would not agree with the edi- 
tor’s definition of mysticism as the 
ability of the human mind to rise 
above the usual ways of reason, as it 
seeks to come into the presence of the 
personal God who is both Creator and 
Savior. The varieties of mystical ex- 
perience are too diverse for that. 

Yet, the editor of this book has done 
well to insist that mysticism is far 
more than rapture, that it is based on 
Christian faith, that, in fact, it ought 
to be regarded, not as something su- 
perior to faith but the normal func- 
tioning of faith in what might be 
called its higher reaches. 

Understandably, there are wide dif- 
ferences among the mystics, and these 
differences are to be seen in the “frag- 
ments of life” presented here. With 
Joan of Arc and Shoemaker Jacob 
Boehme and dish-washing Brother 
Lawrence numbered among them, 
they could not all be set down as in- 
tellectual giants. Nor could every one 
be called an ascetic; Martin Luther 
surely was not one. But all the mys- 
tics agree on one point—God’s initia- 
tive, and not man’s, is responsible for 
the experience of God that is beyond 
mere knowledge of God. Clearly, 
openmindedness, watchfulness, alert- 
ness, and not supineness, are charac- 
teristics of the new life that the mystic 
seeks, 

So, mysticism, as Professor Barrois 
reveals it through his biographical 
vignettes as well as his quotations, is 
not only knowledge, but also love. It 
is not only rapture, but also work. It is 
the search, with uninhibited earnest- 
ness, for more perfect communion 
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with God, a communion that involves 
(contrary to the understanding of 
many students of mysticism) ethical 
responsibility, a communion that leads 
to a full consecration of a person’s ac- 
tivities. “The closer the fellowship, the 
brighter the light, and the greater the 
faithfulness,” Professor Barrois sum- 
marizes. 


The Prayers of Kierkegaard, by 
Perry D. LeFevre. University of 
Chicago Press, 245 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: JaMEs S. THOMAs, associate 
director, secondary and higher edu- 
cation, Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion. 


In this much needed reinterpreta- 
tion of the life and thought of Sgren 
Kierkegaard, the author does not find 
it necessary to disparage other points 
of view in setting forth his own: that 
Kierkegaard was “primarily a_ re- 
ligious thinker, a man struggling for 
his own soul.” 

Kierkegaard’s central problem of 
life is held to be that of becoming a 
Christian, rather than that of elucidat- 
ing a philosophical or theological sys- 
tem. He was, first and foremost, a 
lonely figure seeking to realize per- 
sonal existence. 

On the basis of these main points, 
the author states his intention of tak- 
ing the reader to “the religious center 
of Kierkegaard’s life.” He does this 
through a collection of one hundred 
prayers taken from Kierkegaard’s pub- 
lished and private writings. The in- 
tention is twofold: to illuminate the 
author’s main thesis and to provide a 
resource of devotional materials. 

There is the definite overtone of 
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deep searching in these prayers. It is 
not as if a consistent philosophical 
thinker were praying to God accord- 
ing to his system of understanding 
God. Rather it is, as the author holds, 
a man earnestly searching to know 
how he should seek God. There is the 
passionate desire for a ground where- 
on to stand. 

As a devotional resource, this book 
will have high value for pastors. Even 
more important, it will remove 
Kierkegaard from the category of 
awful mystery and provide at least a 
new key for understanding him. 


Choice, by Ed- 
Abingdon Press, 


The Inevitable 


mund D. Soper. 
192 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Rosert S. CLEMMONs, 


Methodist Board of Education. 


Kipling was wrong; “the twain” 
are meeting. As they do, Dr. Soper, 
who has lived in both worlds, con- 
tends that we must be prepared to 
make an inevitable choice which will 
determine human destiny. 

Vedanta, the prevailing religious 
philosophy of the East, 
all-inclusive, profound, and very old. 
In India it has absorbed into its fold 
formidable Bud- 

Today it is exerting an im- 
portant influence on Western 
minds as Arnold Toynbee, Aldous 
Huxley, and Gerald Heard. Its strat- 
egy is to afirm that Brahman is all- 
embracing, the one reality of the uni- 
verse. Thus, it could absorb Chris- 
tianity as a way of life. 

These assertions call upon Chris- 
tians to do more than affirm a “peace 
of mind” religion. Indian Vedanta 
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is absolutist, 


such religions as 
dhism. 


such 


has done that for centuries. In fact, it 
contends that metaphysical knowl- 
edge of Brahman has the ultimate to 
say about “consciousness, 
and bliss.” 

Dr. Soper, who has taught compar- 
ative religion at Ohio Wesleyan, 
Drew, and Garrett, summons Chris- 
tians to prepare to make choices on 
issues like these: 

1. Is one religion as good as an- 
other? Do we have a superior reve- 
lation of God in Christ? Or, must we 
“realize” that Brahman is ultimate 
reality? 

2. What is the true relation of man 
to God? The Vedantic approach as- 
serts that men are essentially identical 
with Brahman. All they need to do is 
“realize it” by mystical insight. Chris- 
tianity affirms that Christ has come 
into the world to reconcile man—a 
creature, not a divine being—to God 
and to reveal the power of God's 
love to redeem man from sin and evil 
in the world. This action establishes a 
new relationship between man and 
God. 

3. Was Jesus Christ just another re- 
ligious teacher? Did he summon us 
to establish a world-wide religion? 
Are we essentially a missionary reli- 
gion? Or, are we to be absorbed into 
another culture which throws more 
light on what he taught? 

For preachers who seek to help 
their people develop an alert ecumen- 
ical mind this is “must” reading. For 
laymen who want deeper understand- 
ings of the differences between East 
and West this volume contains much 
light. For those who do not like to 
make decisions this book will be dis- 
turbing. 

As the world grows smaller, the de- 
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All parents 
thould read 
the magazine 


The CHRISTIAN HOME 


Parents of children from birth through 
the teens will appreciate a gift sub- 
scription to THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

. truly America’s finest parents’ 

magazine. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME offers 

sound, practical information and 

juidance in teaching children to 

grow as Christians. And... 

a wealth of good, 
wholesome entertainment! 

Each handsome 64-page is- 

sue contains authoritative 

articles, stories, poems, fam- 

ily devotions, and many 

other interesting features. 

All for only $2.00 a year! 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Please order from House serving you 
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Dallas | Detroit | Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 New York It! Pittsburgh 30 
Portiand 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 
Please enter the following subscription to 
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Gift Card from _____—— Payment Enclosed____ 
Ordered by ‘ SD 
Street or RFD 
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mands for peace become greater. The 
meeting of minds will bring cultures 
into a confrontation with each other. 
What will happen when world reli- 
gions meet? 

Here is a preview of some of the 
issues that will be faced when the 
Vedanta-inspired East faces the 
Christianity-guided West. 


We Witness Together, by Robert 
T. Handy. 
pp., $4.00 


Friendship Press, 273 


Reviewer: JoHN J. SHEPARD, pastor, 
the Methodist Church, Fallston, 
NL. 


Here is a faithful chronicling of the 
fascinating story of co-operative home 
missions from the turn of the pam 
until the organization of the National 
Council of Churches in 1950. The 
author has drawn aside the curtain 
and summoned before the reader the 
leaders who led in pioneer work of in- 
terdenominational co-operation for 
home missions. 

The reader watches this passing pa- 
rade, forgetful of the time consumed 
in reading, and even unmindful of 
the moments when the parade stalls 
for lack of dynamics. Some histories 
are as dry as tinder; 
ably ostentatious in style, reflecting 
too much the author’s moods. This 
volume, on the contrary, is through- 
out an exhaustive history of the stead- 
ily progressive movement which is 
still bringing stability to co-operative 
Christian effort in this country. 

Dr. Handy does not try to interpret 
facts gleaned from innumerable re- 
ports and records: he simply states 
them, leaving the reader to catch their 
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some are notice- 


significance. Sometimes his style js 
monotonous, but the story provides 
the color and pageantry needed. 

It appears to me that the author 
might well enter into his story more 
than he does, giving out of his own 
experience and _ scholarship some 
sound conclusions upon the factual 
material so ably presented. But here 
is background material which gives 
Christian perspective to today’s ecu- 
menical emphasis. 


‘The New Man, by Ronald Gregor 
Smith. Harper & Bros., 120 pp, 
$2.50. 


Reviewer: Juttan N. Hartt, associate 
professor of theology, Yale Univer. 
sity Divinity School. 


The subtitle of this brisk essay, 
“Christianity and Man’s Coming of 
Age,” suggests the central argument: 
we need a fresh grasp upon man’s 
reality, and this new understanding 
will synthesize both the heritage of the 
Renaissance and “insights of Chris- 
tianity about God in relation to man.” 

Smith does not believe in rejecting 
what modern science and modern phi- 
losophy have learned about man; but 
he believes that this real increment of 
knowledge must be disciplined and 
interpreted by a living encounter with 
God, who is “glimpsed in every event, 
in every needy hand upraised, every 
conflict of will, every utterance of hope 
or love.” 

In his view, we must leave behind 
the old theological and metaphysical 
battlegrounds; we must relate our- 
selves freely and creatively to God 
speaking the living word to us for 
today. 


Among Protestant 


contem porary 
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theologians Mr. Smith identifies him- 
self most clearly with Dietrich von 
Bonhoeffer. Readers unacquainted 
with Bonhoeffer will find The New 
Man a good appetite-whetter for fur- 
ther encounter with the thought of 
an extraordinary Christian thinker. 


The Organization Man, by William 
H. Whyte, Jr. Simon and Schuster, 
429 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: Grrson S. ENGELMANN, 
Faith United Protestant Church, 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Our contemporary American scene 
has a keen and discerning critic in 
William H. Whyte, Jr. As an editor 
of Fortune, he has studied business 
and industrial America. He wants to 
know what is happening to the people 
most intimately related to its manage- 
ment. In this book, we have the sum- 
mation of studies in this field. 

The organization man is transient, 
young, well-educated, middle class. 
Modern technology has caught him 
up into “The Organization.” Nor- 
mally, he belongs to that large group 
of junior executives out of which are 
to be selected the leaders of industry 
lor tomorrow. 

Whyte says that there is a clash in 
their lives between the individualistic 
beliefs they are supposed to follow and 
the collective lives they actually live. 
In the author’s terms, it is the struggle 
between the individualistic Protestant 
ethic that was the dynamic of Amer- 
ican industry and the social ethic that 
our way of life and contemporary 
thought have made morally legitimate. 

Suburbia is the new home of this 
person. He and his kind are not sub- 
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ordinates or juniors; they are the 
elders of the new suburbia. Freed 
from the pressures of traditions and 
older persons, they bring out in each 
other tendencies that are latent in or- 
ganization life. 

The author wants this young man 
to look at his life critically, so that at 
times, he will rebel intelligently at 
the tyranny of the majority. This is 
not easy since to this young man “The 
Organization” is not an ogre, but a 
beneficent father. “For them society 
has in fact been good . . . for there 
has been a succession of fairly bene- 
ficent environments: college, the pa- 
ternalistic, if not always pleasant mili- 
tary life, then perhaps, graduate work 
through the G. sill of Rights, a 
corporation apprenticeship . . . and, 
for some, the camaraderie of com- 
munities like Park Forest. The sys- 
tem, they instinctively conclude, is 
essentially benevolent.” 


Advancing the Smaller Local 
Church, by W. Curry Mavis. 
Light & Life Press, 179 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewer: Ratpu Grieser, the Meth- 


odist Church, Canaan, Conn. 


The two chapters on the significance 
and genius of smaller churches are 
good news when we face the fact that 
half of America’s Protestant churches 
have 150 or less in the Sunday con- 
gregation. More than one third of 
these are joined in multiple-church 
parishes. Says Mavis: “The genius of 
smaller churches is seen in their ca- 
pacity to promote the spiritual growth 
of their people. Smaller churches have 
a threefold advantage along this line. 
First, they can foster a genuine fellow- 
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ship among all of their people. Sec- 
ondly, they can enlist all of their peo- 
ple in personal participation in the life 
of the church. Thirdly, they are able 
to enlist, train, and guide the majority 
of their members in active Christian 
service.” 

In twelve remaining chapters, the 
author deals with problems peculiar 
to diminutive size (whether urban 
or town and country) and capitalizes 
on their areas of strength which his 
opening chapters point out. 

The trained pastor will find little 
originality here. It has all been said 
before. However, men new to the 
ministry, men coming out of secular 
disciplines to be pastors, and supply 
pastors will find good guidance. Not 
much praise may be given the book 
for use by the laity. An appendix 
prints six helpful church rating scales. 


A Christian scholar’s 
pilgrimage from 
skepticism to faith 


Ground To 
Stand On 


By JOHN H. OTWELL 


“He understands profoundly 
just where the sticking-points 
of doubt arise in the modern 
mind.” —ALBERT C, OUTLER 


At all bookstores * $4.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
New York 11 





De 


The Fruits of the Spirit; Light of 
Christ; Abba, by Evelyn Under. 
hill. Longman’s Green & Co,, 87 
pp., $2.25. 


This compact little book, a reprint 
of three volumes, can fill the heart 
with courage and joy in the Creator. 
Fruits of the Spirit mixes practical 
rules and meditations. Light of Christ 
unfolds the value, meaning, and 
method of retreat. Prayer in full sub- 
stance lying in “The Lord’s Prayer” 
is developed in Abba. 


Legends of the Bible, by Louis 
Ginzberg, Simon & Schuster, 646 
pp., $5.00. 


Were the sufferings of Job because 
he destroyed idols and brought the 
fury of less enlightened tribes down 
upon him? Did Moses counsel his peo- 
ple to build cities for their children 
before they cared for their cattle? This 
is the sort of legendary material found 
in this volume of tales current among 
the Jews gathered from old sources, 
ancient Bible illustrations,  stained- 
glass windows, miracle plays, and 
family legend. 


Freud and Religious Belief, by 
H. L. Philp. Pitman, 140 pp. $3.95. 


In the most friendly and kindly 
spirit, this author, who is both a 
psychologist and theologian, patiently 
examines the great doctor's conten- 
tions in terms of his own professional 
jargon; and confounds him neatly and 


| completely. Freud was an “unrepent- 


ant atheist from his early years, despite 
the faith of his cultural background. 
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An Attack on Graham? 


Does the National Council of 
Churches oppose Billy Graham? 

Meeting in Chicago, the Council’s 
general board brought forth a report 
on evangelism, two years in prepara- 
tion, parts of which a headline writer 
quickly seized on as an attack on 
Graham. 

While the report distinguishes be- 
tween evangelism and_ revivalism 
“that seeks, by exhortation and per- 
haps by emotional pressure to induce 
voluntary decision almost as an end 
in itself,” officials denied any open as- 
sault on the evangelist. 


Yale Divinity School’s Robert L. 


Keyboard Cuts Up 


Perhaps singing Methodists 
overworked the organ in Minne- 
apolis’ municipal auditorium at 
last year’s General Conference. 

At any rate, the instrument 
now needs $30;000 repairs, ac- 
cording to a city council com- 
mittee, which has appealed for 
public contributions. Committee 
members hope the work can be 
completed before the Lutheran 
World Federation converges on 
Minneapolis in August. 
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Calhoun, report author, said the paper 
did not condemn revivalism but tried 
“rather to point out the hazards.” 
Graham, he thought, was “doing a 
good job,” but would not recom- 
mend his methods for every minister. 

“Revivalists can indeed, under God, 
be evangelists of power, but it is not 
their distinctive method that makes 
them so,” Calhoun pointed out. “Re- 
vivalism can at best make substantial 
contributions” to evangelism, or “at 
worst it can be a gross caricature.” 

Actually, says the report, the task 
of evangelism, “in the broad sense, 
rests on each individual Christian, not 
in isolation but as a representative and 
responsible member of the living com- 
munity.” 

The preacher’s role is “distinctive.” 
He is an “evangelist” in a way that 
laymen, staff workers and others are 
not; he is “vocationally committed to 
systematic study and exposition of the 
gospel as a life work.” 

One of the dangers of preaching is 
that “we may forget that at most we 
can plant and water, but God alone 
can give the increase.” 

It warned ministers against “preach- 
ing ourselves, our culture, our tradi- 
tion in place of ‘Christ and him cru- 
cified.’” Or, against giving forth “so 
uncertain a sound that on our lips the 
gospel itself is made to seem feeble 
and unsure.” 

The 19-page document came out 
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strongly for the old-fashioned gospel. 
It says “a lot of things a lot of people 
don’t think the National Council of 
Churches says,” commented the Rev. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of the 
Presbyterians’ (U.S.A.) Maryville Col- 
lege. 

The report also brought out the 
question of “original sin.” Whether 
or not one believes in this concept, 
man cannot deny “a living corporate 
web of wrong impulse and action that 
no human can escape.” 

The answer to this predicament, 
said the report, is the life of “faith” in 
Paul’s “profound” sense—“a turning 
of one’s whole self to God in Christ 
and finding in Him the ground and 
goal of one’s own being.” This is 
called “conversion.” 


Deposed Pastor Sues 


James J. Stewart, defrocked Meth- 
odist pastor of Albuquerque, N.M., 
has filed a $100 libel suit. He wants a 
civil court to hear his charges that 
Bishop W. Angie Smith accepted fees 
and gifts in violation of church law. 

Recently, after a 12-hour trial, a 
13-member jury—ministers of the 
New Mexico Conference nominated 
by district superintendents—unani- 
mously found Stewart guilty on 17 
counts of un-Christian words or ac- 
tions and imprudent or unministerial 
conduct. The jury deposed Stewart as 
a minister and expelled him from The 
Methodist Church. 

The suit is against District Super- 
intendent Joe B. Scrimshire, a signer 
of an investigating committee report 
which last January declared the 
charges against the bishop as “baseless 
and untrue.” 
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NEWS DIGEST... 


WASHINGTON, D.C., will be the 
site of the 1958 National Evangelistic 
Convocation (July 3-6), sponsored by 
the Board of Evangelism, to imple- 
ment Methodism’s emphasis on en- 
listment. 


PARSONAGES are not sacred 
buildings, the Florida Supreme Court 
has ruled. Said the court: Except for 
the goodness of the occupants, they 
don’t differ from other residences. 


LUTHERANS in the world now 
number 71 millions, an increase of 
more than one million members in the 
last year, reports the Lutheran World 
Federation. Largest concentrations: 
Germany, 37.6 millions; Scandinavia, 
19 millions; and the U.S., 7.4 millions. 


CHINA mission efforts are 150 
years old this year. Protestant Chris- 
tians are marking the event quietly. A 
major observance was held May 12 


at Riverside Church, New York City. 


BILLY GRAHAM headquarters 
will stay in Minneapolis, Minn. Any 
doubts about it faded when the 
Graham Evangelistic Association 
bought the former Standard Oil Co. 
building, doubling its office space. 


CHURCH-STATE separation in 
Sweden is favored by 18 per cent of 
the population, according to the Swed- 
ish Institute for Research on Public 
Opinion. Fifty-one per cent approve 
the present state ties with the Lu- 
theran National Church, 31 per cent 
have no opinion. 
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Bishops Talk Unity 


With the Oberlin Faith and Order 
Conference three months off, the 
Council of Bishops, meeting in Cin- 
cnnati, opened talks on the key 
theme: “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.” 

Outlining some obstacles, Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley declared, “The final 
vocation of the denominations is to 
yield their treasures to the universal 
Church. 

“To think that any denominational 
formulation can encompass the whole 
of Christian truth is sinfully imperti- 
nent,” he said. 

Bishop Richard C. Raines, report- 
ing on his recent Korean visit, cited 
figures that showed increased self- 
support by the Korean church. But, 


he warned, “there are still several 
hundred churches in tents, shacks, 
and partially restored buildings.” 

Sixteen retired veterans of the epis- 
copacy—among them Bishops Herbert 
Welch, 94, of New York; Hiram A. 
Boaz, 90, of Dallas; and Frederick D. 
Leete, 90, of St. Petersburg, Fla.—at- 
tended the meeting. 

Bishop W. Angie Smith, new coun- 
cil president (new officers pictured 
page 104) will be delegate to the 
merger conference of Congregational 
Christian churches and Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, July 25-27, in 
Cleveland. 

Representatives going to the World 
Methodist Council in London, July 
1-4, will include Bishops Fred P. Cor- 
son, Arthur J. Moore, Paul E. Martin, 


Odd Hagen, Stockholm, and Ensley. 


ae 


RNS 


These three members of White Temple Methodist Church, Miami, Fla., have 
sailed for the Caribbean in a 40-foot ketch to survey island missionary needs. 
They are Larry Brooks and Mr. and Mrs. Tony Horstman. Church members 
donated clothes and Sunday-school materials to distribute among natives. 
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Set Summer Exchange 
This summer 10 U.S. Methodist 


ministers will exchange pulpits with 
pastors in England, and France. Five 
others plan special work in England. 
And, the Lycoming College choir will 
go to England to give 25 concerts. 

Bound for England are: 

The Rev. Walter A. MacArthur, 
Twin Falls, Ida.; the Rev. William E. 
Trice, Baton Rouge, La.; the Rev. 
George S. Lackland, Toledo, Ohio; 
the Rev. Richard E. Carlyon, Scotts- 
bluff, Neb. 

The Rev. Gerald H. Jones, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; the Rev. Henry B. 
Reiley, Jr., Williamsburg, Ohio; the 
Rev. Winfield S. Haylock, Duluth, 
Minn.; and the Rev. W. Lynn Crowd- 
ing, Williamsport, Pa. 

Dr. Howard E. Mumma, Akron, 
Ohio, will go to Paris, France; and 
the Rev. Lowell M. Atkinson, Engle- 
wood, N.J., already has returned from 
South Africa. 

Going to England for special work: 

The Rev. Romey Pitt Marshall, 
Greensboro, N.C.; the Rev. and Mrs. 
George P. Burdon, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Prof. and Mrs. Murray Leiffer, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; and the Rev. Layton Holm- 
gren, New York, N.Y. 


British Backsliding? 


Three times as many Americans at- 
tend church today as Britons, accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup survey. Sur- 
prised pollsters found only 14 per cent 
of British adults attending church, as 
compared to the U.S. figure of 51 per 
cent. 

Once world leaders in Christendom, 
Britons today are less inclined than 
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Americans to regard religion as a so. 
lution to world problems. 

Fewer Britons accept the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, the existence of Satan, 
and a belief in life after death. And, 
Britons who regard religion as largely 
old-fashioned and _ out-of-date out. 
number Americans four to one. 

While Americans are split down the 
middle on the church’s place in poli- 
tics, Britons are solidly for church- 
state separation. 

On a majority of questions, US. 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
voiced similar views about their be- 
liefs on basic Christian dogmas. 


Preacher’s Temptation 


The most common temptation of 
the preacher is to preach religion in- 
stead of the gospel, says the Rev. T. 
D. Niles, Methodist evangelist from 
Ceylon. 

A speaker for the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale Divinity School, 
Niles, a Tamil by birth, declared the 
gospel is not addressed to religions, 
but to the world of which these reli- 
gions are a part. And the evangelist 
does not preach to a Hindu or a 
Buddhist or a Muslim, but to a man. 

One of the essential differences be- 
tween Christianity and other faiths, 
he continued, is that Christianity can 
be proclaimed while the others can 
only be taught. 

“The Christian evangelist an- 
nounces that something has happened 
which is both of immediate and ulti- 
mate significance, for each man and 
all men. The adherents of other re- 
ligions, on the other hand, expound 
the teachings of their own religions 
as the true interpretation of life.” 
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Drama Hits Home 


The Sign of Jonah, hard-hitting 
German religious play written origin- 
ally for a church group shortly after 
World War II, received high praise 
in its first New York performance last 
month. 

The one-act drama, which ran for 
athousand performances in West Ber- 
lin, compresses the passion of man- 
kind into 60 minutes. 

The Rev. Guenter Rutenborn, Lu- 
theran pastor who wrote the play, is 
today somewhere in East Germany. 
His drama was performed in New 
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Trustees of Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church, Berlin, gave up plans to tear 
down remains of their war-bombed 
building because of public protest. 
The beloved Protestant structure was 
dedicated in 1897 to Kaiser Wilhelm 
|, who died in 1888. It rises 350 feet. 
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York by Union Theological Seminary 
students. 

The play is an indictment of the 
20th century. The climax comes when 
mankind, up for judgment for the 
world’s sin, turns against God as the 
guilty one, and sentences Him to ex- 
perience for Himself the agony of a 
displaced person. 

The human judge condemns God 
“to the hellish journey of being a 
man,” and the three archangels leave 
to carry out the sentence. In the long 
silence that follows, the people on the 
stage and in the audience realize that 
God has already served his sentence. 


Nebraska Chancellor Dies 


Nebraska Wesleyan University last 
month mourned the death of Chancel- 
lor Aubrey Leland Forrest, 44, on 
May 7 of a malignancy. He was 
buried two days later in Lincoln, Neb., 
Memorial Park. 

Described as a man of “tremendous 
vision and courage” and of “high op- 
timism and deep humility,” Forrest 
became chancellor in 1954, after three 
years as dean. He spearheaded the 
school’s $8 million development pro- 
gram. 

A former Congregational minister, 
Forrest taught many years, the past 12 
in religious education. 

Dr. Samuel Dahl, dean, has as- 
sumed administrative duties until the 
Board of Trustees chooses a successor. 


Ecumenical Essay 


Competition aimed at encouraging 
younger clergymen to study central 
biblical and theological issues is being 


sponsored by the Scholarship Commit- 
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tee of the World Council of Churches. 

With 1,000 Swiss francs ($232) as 
top prize, full-time ministers and mis- 
sionaries, 40 years old and under, are 
eligible to submit contest essays of 
10,000-15,000 words. 

Theme of the contest is “The bibli- 
cal view of the relation between the 
mission of the church and its unity, 
and the implications of this view for 
the ecumenical movement.” 


Religious Liberty at Stake 


Cyprus figured in recent delibera- 
tions of the National Council of 
Churches’ general board. In the only 
action in its recent two-day meeting in 
Chicago, the board voiced concern 
over Turkish attempts to oust the 
Eastern Orthodox Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate from its ancient seat at Istanbul. 

Turkish newspapers have accused 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate of politi- 
cal agitation favoring the Greek point 
of view on the Cyprus problem. 

To the board, the issue is religious 
liberty, and such principles, said the 
Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, “are not expendable in interna- 
tional negotiations.” The board called 
on the U.S. to use its prestige to stop 
the possible ouster. 


Protest Could Be Costly 


A former judge has warned Protes- 
tants against ruining their own ef- 
forts while opposing the other fellow 
in urban redevelopment work. 

Retired Federal Judge Robert M. 
Marsh of New York City, an Episco- 
palian, said some Protestants are ob- 
jecting to Catholic Fordham Univer- 
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sity’s move to buy land—at reduced 
rates—in the Lincoln Square project 
(a housing and cultural redevelop. 
ment area) in New York. The site js 
being cleared by the government. 

Speaking as a delegate to the gen. 
eral board of the National Council of 
Churches meeting in Chicago recently, 
Judge Marsh said they object on 
grounds that this is a misuse of public 
power since Fordham is a religious in- 
stitution. Should Fordham plans be 
called unconstitutional, he said, there 
is a danger no church will be allowed 
to operate in any housing project. 

The judge’s warning came during a 
discussion of religious and civil liber- 
ties, centering around trouble spots in 
church-state and Protestant-Catholic 
relations. The board voted to defer 
formal pronouncement on the matter 
until the triennial assembly of NCC 
next December in St. Louis. 


Mere Urban Clutter? 


Mutual admiration societies called 
churches now clutter up USS. cities, 
the Rev. G. Paul Musselman has told 
the National Council of Churches’ 
general board. 

Musselman, Episcopal urban work 
director, said, “The spiritual debacle 
of the inner city symbolizes the sick- 
ness of our whole society.” 

Cause of the crisis, in his opinion: 
too much thought of self-preservation 
and not enough in creating community. 

“The popular return to religion 
fools a lot of people. They want the 
reassurances of religion without its 
responsibility. There is a decrease in 
the number of persons willing to take 
on the responsibilities of organized 
churches,” he said. 
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Mix Church, Industry 


Christian leadership in industrial re- 
lations may be an important topic this 
year at several annual conferences. 

Chairmen of conference boards of 
Social and Economic Relations have 
recommended that conferences: 

Encourage men to consider careers 
as industrial chaplains; train laymen 
for leadership to complement limited 
work by the clergy; and develop min- 
isterial cooperation with labor unions 
and business organizations. 

Annual conferences in industrial 
areas are asked to discover what kind 
of specialized ministry, for industrial 
relations, would be required. 


Not Pulling Out 


Overriding strong minority opposi- 
tion, the 97th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. (South), 
voted overwhelmingly to retain mem- 
bership in World and National coun- 
cils of churches. 

The 425 delegates to the Birming- 
ham, Ala., meeting also elected Dr. 
William M. Elliott, Jr., pastor, High- 
land Park Church, Dallas, Tex., as 
new moderator. 

In other matters the Assembly: 

Approved a record $9 million 
budget. 

Voted to study possible merger with 
the Reformed Church of America. 

Denounced faith healers who make 
“incorrect interpretations” of the 
Scriptures to justify “bizarre practices” 
and cure claims. 

Voted to initiate a new study of the 
church’s position banning marriage 
after divorce. Last year’s assembly de- 
cided to leave the problem up to a 
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committee and the minister within 
each local church, but the presbyteries 
rejected the proposal. 

Took steps to broaden the use of 
television. 

Learned that membership is 833,- 
000, an all-time high. 


Deplore Cyprus Situation 
The British Council of Churches 


has swung support behind new efforts 
to ease tension in the tangled Cyprus 
situation. It also has recommended 
that no member churches send young 
people to the 1957 Moscow Youth Fes- 
tival. 

The Cyprus resolution, adopted at 
a spring meeting, deplored the loss of 
life and inflaming of passions. At least 
300 have been killed and as many 
more wounded on the island, a Brit- 
ish crown colony, in the last two 
years. 

The struggle is for the right of 
Cypriots to choose their political fu- 
ture. Since 80 per cent of them are 
Greeks, a victory for self-determina- 
tion would mean union with Greece. 
Britain’s ally in opposing such a move 
has been Turkey, which lies closer to 
Cyprus than Greece. Eighteen per cent 
of the Cypriots are Turks. 

Condemnation of the Moscow festi- 
val came from the Rev. Edward Patey, 
council youth secretary, who said he 
feared Western young people could be 
duped by Communist propaganda 
even though the affair is being billed 
as “nonpolitical.” 

Patey quoted a Polish newspaper 
that said visitors from non-Commu- 
nist countries should be shown the 
virtues of the Russian government and 
way of life. 
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New officers of the Methodist Council of Bishops, from left, are Bishop 
Willis ]. King, New Orleans, La., executive committee; Bishop Roy H. Short, 
Nashville, Tenn., secretary; Bishop W. Angie Smith, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Washington, D.C., president- -designate for 
1958; Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, Los Angeles, Calif., executive committee, 


Dr. RichHarp W. Van Wacentn, 
Princeton University professor—dean 
of the graduate school, American Uni- 
versity. 


Stewart Meacnuam, formerly with 
the Methodist Board of Missions—di- 
rector of Labor-International Affairs 
program for the American Friends Tue Rev. Wayne E. Nortn, Meth- 
Service Committee (Quakers). odist Board of Evangelism—new pas- 


tor of Westlawn Methodist Church, 
Tue Rev. Hucn Anperson, Glas- Detroit, Mich.. July 1. 


gow, Scotland—associate professor of 
biblical theology, Duke University, Water C. Bennett, board chair- 
Durham, N.C. man of Phelps Dodge Refining Corp., 
New York City, and Roy E. Tucker, 
Tue Rev. Water C. Eyster, pas- president, Beneficial Management 
tor of Epworth Methodist Church, Corp., Morristown, N.J.—elected to 
Marion, Ohio—to the staff of the Drew University Board of Trustees. 
Board of Hospitals and Homes. 
Tue Rev. J. Ricuarp SNEED, First 
Lioyp E. Larrick, M.D.—superin- Methodist Church, Los Angeles— 
tendent of Christ Methodist Hospital, recording secretary of the nine-man 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Commission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information. 
Mark «Bartow, Jr.—dean of stu- 
dents, Wesleyan University, Middle- Tue Rev. Georce B. Exnarot, 
town, Conn. formerly librarian at Duke Univer- 
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sity—librarian at a theological semi- 
nary in Dubuque, Iowa, although a 
recent news article referred to him as 
the “late.” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE O'NEAL, secretary, 
Commission on Public Relations and 
Methodist Information, New York 
City—treasurer of the National Re- 
ligious Publicity Council. 


BrapsHAw MuInTENER, Methodist 
layman and former assistant secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
vice president of Religious Heritage 
of America, Inc., a new national or- 
ganization. 


Miss Laura Hess, director of Chris- 
tian education, Riverside Methodist 
Church, Miami, Fla.,—to the staff of 
the Editorial Division of the Method- 
ist Board of Education, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


W. VaucHn Herrin—administra- 
tor of Methodist Hospital of Central 
Illinois, Peoria, succeeding Dr. W. T. 
Smith. 


Howarp J. CLiNEBELL, Great Neck, 
NY. Methodist pastor-author— 
speaker at the Vermont Alcoholic Re- 
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Mr. Bowling 


habilitation Commission’s fourth an- 
nual seminar attended by 70 ministers, 
priests, and rabbis. 


District superintendent and literary 
authority FrepericK E. Maser, Phila- 
delphia—honored by Temple Univer- 
sity for his gift of books. The collec- 
tion included 30 first editions, some 
autographed, of Joseph Conrad, Eng- 
lish novelist. 


Tue Rev. J. Oris Youne, adminis- 
trative assistant to Ohio Bishop Hazen 
G. Werner—associate publisher of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


Tue Rev. R. P. McCutracnu, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota Wesley Foun- 
dation director—first career director 
of the Wesley Foundation, University 
of Hawaii. 


Tue Rev. Brtss Wiant, Youngs- 
town, Ohio—to the staff of the Meth- 
odist Board of Education as music 
director. 


Tue Rev. Hertey C. Bow ne, as- 
sistant to the president of National 
College, Kansas City, Mo.—assistant 
secretary of the Methodist Commis- 
sion on Chaplains. 


Dr. Wiant Mr. McCullagh 
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Consensus and Conflict 


“Just as the Mississippi River is fed 
by the Red River, Green Creek and 
countless streams and sloughs, the ecu- 
menical movement is fed by an in- 
finite number of smaller movements,” 
says Prof. Paul S. Minear, explaining 
the forthcoming Oberlin conference 
on “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.” 

“Wherever Christians seek to wor- 
ship and work together, they con- 
tribute to a world-wide process. 
Whenever churches resolve to stay to- 
gether, they do so because they have 
discovered underneath many con- 
flicts in faith an undeniable consensus 
in faith. 

“Both consensus and conflict are 
actualities. Neither can be ignored. 
The depth and extent of both must 
be explored, and the venture of ex- 
ploration requires courage and con- 
trition on the part of all.” 

Such an exploring party, made up 
of representatives of some 40 denomi- 
nations, will set out when the North 
American Faith and Order Confer- 
ence meets at Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 3- 
10. Sponsors are the World Council of 
Churches, the National Council of 
Churches, U.S.A., and the Canadian 
Council of Churches. Distinguished 
visitors from abroad will give some of 
the addresses. 

More than a year of preparation al- 
ready has been done by 12 sections 
studying the possibilities of unity in 
the churches. Hundreds of ecumenical 
conversations have been held. 

Most delegates have chosen the sec- 
tion on “Doctrinal Consensus and 
Conflict.” Other subjects: “Sacrifices 
and Disciplines That Make for Unity 
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in a Local Church,” “The Contriby. 
tion of State and Local Councils,” “Ip. 
tegration in Local Churches.” (Se 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek,” 
page 84.) 


Methodists Join Protest 


Union of South Africa Methodists 
want no part of proposed legislation 
giving the Minister of Native Affairs 
control over church services attended 
by both Europeans and Africans, 

The Rev. W. Illsley, president of 
the Methodist Conference of S.A, 
added his voice to numerous church 
protests when he declared the revised 
act “is even less acceptable” than the 
original law. 

Said Illsley: “The churchmen’s an- 
swer to Minister H. F. Verwoerd must 
be the same as it was to Nebuchad- 
nezzar long ago: ‘We will not serve 
thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.’” 

Nor will the Capetown Presbytery 
of the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa bow to government control, To 
do so, it says, would be to “disregard 
our Lord’s own words—‘My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for 


all nations.’ ” 


Test Training Plans 


New ideas in ministerial training 
are being tried at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Eight student ministers at Pitts- 
burgh are taking a year-long, non- 
credit course to supplement seminary 
studies with practical experience. They 
have walked a beat with policemen, 
attended dances, made house-to-house 
canvasses, preached, and taught. 
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Now in its ninth month, the pro- 
gram has been called “worth while” 
py ‘its director, Dr. Ellsworth E. Jack- 
son, a Presbyterian minister. Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians 
are taking part. 

Ministers who have been ordained 
five or more years are eligible for the 
Institute of Advanced Pastoral Studies 
at Bloomfield Hills. Here, students 
will share practical experience with 
colleagues, but emphasizing pastoral 
care, parish administration, adult edu- 
cation and community relations. 

The director will be the Rev. Reuel 
L. Howe, professor of theology at 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Revolt Spurred Attendance 


Last fall’s abortive revolt in Hun- 
gary has resulted in larger church at- 
tendance and “new opportunities for 
evangelism.” So says Dr. Robert 
Mackie, chairman of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees. 

After a six-day trip to Hungary, 
where he talked with Reformed, Lu- 
theran, Baptist, and Methodist leaders, 
Mackie reported plans for increased 
aid to pastors and churches. 

The “church leadership crisis” in 
Hungary, he added, is being handled 
on a temporary basis and will take 
time to resolve ~ permanently. Re- 
formed and Lutheran leaders who col- 
laborated with the Communist re- 
gime resigned under pressure after the 
October revolt. 

Mackie preached to crowds in sev- 
eral churches, including the Calvin 
Square church in Budapest and a 
country church in Keskenet. 
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Churchmen’s Opinions 
Count in Congress 


Church people who voice their 
views on national issues and legislation 
have a definite impact on Congress. 
So says Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen, of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

Van Deusen pointed out to 90 
Methodist ministers in Washington 
for a four-day seminar that the volume 
of Protestant mail on the Vatican am- 
bassador question played a part in the 
appointment being withdrawn. 

A State Department spokesman de- 
clared the agency is highly conscious 
of public opinion. Public opinion polls, 
newspapers, volume mail, are sur- 
veyed, and 257 religious periodicals 
are read. 

State Department experts assured 
the ministers that foreign policy is the 
result of making choices, often among 
grey and not black-and-white alterna- 
tives, in the long-term interests of the 
country. This is in contrast with the 
old diplomatic device of saying “nice 
doggie” while looking for a rock. 

Foreign aid, especially technical and 
economic assistance in contrast with 
military help, was of special interest to 
the ministers. 

At the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, officials said their 
work was symbolic of Christian teach- 
ings about ministering to the sick, 
aged and needy. They outlined serv- 
ices offered for public health, social 
security, education, vocational rehabili- 
tation and regulation of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. 

The ministers, from many annual 
conferences, were led by Rev. J. Rich- 
ard Spann, director of in-service train- 
ing for the Board of Education. 
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Clerics Drop Mediation 


Three clergymen have given up ef- 
forts to end the violence-ridden Kohler 
Co. strike in Sheboygan, Wis. 

Begun three years ago, the strike 
between the United Automobile 
Workers and plumbing fixtures manu- 
facturing firm is stymied, mainly, over 
two issues: rehiring of some 1,000 
strikers, and reinstatement of 89 fired 
strikers. 

The three clergymen—the Rev. 
John F. Cronin, Washington, D.C., 
Roman Catholic; Dr. Cameron P. 
Hall, New York, Protestant; and 
Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, New York, 
Jewish—entered the dispute in mid- 
February on a request from Sheboy- 
gan clerics. They succeeded in bring- 
ing labor and management together 
for the first time in a year, but re- 
cently talks collapsed. 

Community groups claim the strike 
has curtailed the normal growth of 
the city, scared prospective industries 
away, and left tensions. 

Of the plant’s original 3,400 
workers, about 500 are back on the 
job, and all but 1,000 of the remainder 
have other jobs. 


Pulpit Ulcers Justified? 


Are today’s ministers getting ulcers? 
If so, are they justified? Does the min- 
ister have any specific or indispensable 
function in society? How are his ac- 
tivities changed as, increasingly, the 
nation becomes urban oriented? 

Such questions will be examined 
by 900 theological students from 65 
denominations who will meet at Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, Aug. 27-Sept. 1. 
The meeting is the fourth national 
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triennial conference of the Intersemi- 
nary Movement, sponsored by the Na. 
tional Council of Churches. 
Speakers will be Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches; Dr. Liston Pope, 
Yale Divinity School dean; Dr. Paul 
Lehmann, Harvard Divinity School; 
Dr. Daniel Day Williams, Union 
Theological Seminary, and others, 


Vatican Ambassador? 


A Philippine ambassador: to the 
Vatican may be sought by the new 
president of the island republic. 

Carlos P. Garcia, who succeeded 
President Ramon Magsaysay after his 
death in a plane crash, said he is “in- 
terested” in the early appointment of 
such an ambassador. 

Last ambassador was Dr. Manuel 
V. Moran, ambassador to Spain and 
the Vatican, who resigned in 1953. 

The Philippine Senate has steadily 
refused to grant appropriation for es- 
tablishment of a separate embassy at 
the Vatican. 


T. J. Carrer, 72, retired member Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Conference, at Dinuba, 
Calif., April 13. 

Wa ter L. Breaw, 71, retsred member 
of North Iowa Conference, in Denver, 
Colo., April 27. 

B. V. Epwortny, 75, supply pastor at 
Plains-Paradise (Mont.) Charge, in 
Plains, Mont., April 14. 

Mrs. Ottve Fay, retired supply pastor 
and widow of the Rev. Frank C. Fay, 
in Chillicothe, Mo., April 8. 

Lorenzo Dow Hawkins, 80, retired 
member Oklahoma Conference, in Au- 
rora, Colo., March 18. 

Leroy Huppteston, $4, retired mem- 
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ber North Indiana Conference, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., April 1. 

Mrs. Marcaret Corte Kuper, 54, wife 
of the Rev. Alfred M. Kuder of Felton- 
ville Church, Chester, Pa., March 7. 

EvceNE Mites Moore, 85, retired mem- 
ber Detroit Conference, March 11. 


Mrs. Donna Rickarp MonTGoMERY, | 
77, widow of the Rev. Robert J. Mont- | 


gomery, Erie Conference, in Jamestown, 
NY., April 12. 


Tuomas Manwarine, retired supply | 


pastor of Colorado Conference, in Fort 
Collins, Colo., March 26. 


Miss Erne, Newcoms, 71, retired mis- | 


sionary at St. Louis, Mo., March 20. 


Mrs. OrrtL1a Rupin, 90, widow of the | 


Rev. Theodore C. Rudin of Detroit Con- 
ference, in Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 5. 

Orin L. Russett, 82, retired member 
California-Nevada Annual Conference, in 
Merced, Calif., April 12. 

S$. C. ScHAEFFER, 76, retired member 


Southern California-Arizona Conference, | 


in Fresno, Calif., April 12. 


R. FranK SHACKLOCcK, 95, retired mem- 


ber Nebraska Conference, in Lincoln, 
Neb., April 7. 


Mrs. A. L. Semans, 80, wife of the | 


Rev. A. L. Semans, retired member 
North Iowa Conference, April 19. 
Mrs. JoHN S. TREDINNINK, 81, widow 


of the Rev. John S. Tredinnink, Michi- | 
gan Conference, at Roscoe, N.Y., March | 


21, 

C.H. Van Metre, 85, retired member 
North Iowa Conference, April 22. 

W. H. Wetcu, 75, retired member 
North Iowa Conference, April 13. 

Horace M. Wuatina, Jr., 75, retired 
member Texas Conference, in Dallas, 
Tex., April 18. 

H. E. Witcox, 92, retired member, 
North Iowa Conference, in Tacoma, 
Wash. April 27. 

A. C. ZumBruNNEN, 79, retired mem- 
ber Missouri Conference, former dean, 
Southern Methodist University, in Dallas, 
Tex., April 7, 
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COMING EVENTS 


June 2-7—Ecumenical Institute, National 
Council of Churches, Lake Junaluska, 
N.C 


June 6-10—Annual Conference on Medi- 
cal Missions, New York. 


June 9-14—Recreation Workshop, Penn- 


ington School, Pennington, N.J. 


| June 11-21—Caravan Training Center, 


Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
Winfield, Kan. 

June 12—Board of Directors, The Japan 
International Christian University Foun- 
dation, New York. 

June 12-19—Northeastern Jurisdiction 
School of Missions, WSCS, Providence, 
R.I 


June 12-Aug. 8—European Travel Sem- 
inar and Work Camp sponsored by joint 
section on education and cultivation, 
Board of Missions. 

June 14-16—Boston Area Laymen’s As- 
sembly, Tilton, N.H. 

June 15-22—Furloughed Missionary Con- 
ference, Greencastle, Ind. 

June 16-21—Wisconsin Area Workshop, 
Pine Lake Camp, Westfield, Wis. 

June 17-22—North Central Jurisdiction 
School of Missions, WSCS, Albion, Mich. 

June 17-23—Central Jurisdiction School 
of Missions, WSCS, Gulfside, Miss. 

June 17-July 12—Westminster Approved 
Supply Pastors’ School, Westminster The- 
ological Seminary. 

June 18-28—Caravan Training Center, 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 

June 24-29—Western Jurisdiction School 
of Missions, WSCS, Caldwell, Wyo. _ 
June 24-29—South Central Jurisdiction 
School of Missions, WSCS, Fayetteville, 

Ark. 

June 25-30—Baltimore Area Leadership 
School, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
N.C 


June 25-July 5—Caravan Training Cen- 
ter, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W.Va. 

June 27-July 7—Caravan Training Cen- 
ter, Iglesia Metodista, Manicaragua, 
Cuba. : 

June 28-30—Trustees of Methodist-Re- 
lated Schools meeting, Lake Junaluska. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 
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A NEW BOOK entitled John Wes- 
ley Hardin, Texas Gunman, recently 
caught my eye. It was being promoted 
as “the complete and fabulous story 
of one of the Old West’s most notori- 
ous outlaws.” Chapter 2 of the book 
is called “Preacher’s Boy.” 

Hardin’s father gave him the name 
he considered to be the greatest in 
Christendom. He intended for his son 
to follow in his steps in a ministerial 
career. The boy’s mother was a devout 
woman. But by the time Wes Hardin 
was 18 he had already killed 27 men. 

It's a strange and unusual story. 
Few “preacher’s boys” make such 
black marks in history. More of them 
become leaders. Statistics reveal that 
more sons of ministers are listed in 
Who’s Who than sons of men in any 
other profession or occupation. 

But Hardin’s story did bring to my 
mind, once again, some of the unusual 
problems—and opportunities—which 
confront the child of a parsonage 
home. 


Your children are public figures, 
though they may not wish to be 
Their home is, in many ways, a pub- 
lic institution. And they must also 
share their father with a congregation. 

May I pass along to you some 
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thoughts on this subject from Harriet 
Pierce, mother of four? Her hus- 
band is pastor of Broadway Methodist 
Church in Indianapolis: 

“We as preachers’ wives need to 
prove to our husbands that we and 
the children need him most of all, 
and that the church people will not 
resent his giving his family more time, 
but rather will respect him for it. 

“In our family, we try to set aside 
one evening a week and, barring 
emergencies, are fairly able to keep 
that evening for our family. (We 
even miss important Sunday school 
lass dinners!) 

“It is up to the preacher’s wife to 
see that the date is kept. If she makes 
it attractive—a day to be remembered 
—the children will see to it that their 
daddy doesn’t miss it. 

“There are many ways of doing it. 
I skimp and save all week to have an 
elegant meal that evening. We use the 
best linen and china. The children 
help cook and plan the table decora- 
tions, and paint paper napkins. 

“On other evenings, the children 
present a show. They’ve worked all 
week to make their costumes or to 
present a ballet or new musical num- 
ber. 


“Just before bedtime we have some- 
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thing special to eat: popcorn, ice 
cream sodas, or pink lemonade with 
tiny paper umbrellas stuck in the 
straws. 

“Sometimes we make fudge, go on 
picnics, or take long hikes. Now and 
then we go out for dinner and a 
movie. At any rate, the key is in mak- 
ing it such an event that Dad 
wouldn’t think of missing it. 

“My, but does it pay dividends! 
The children think of ways to be 
sweet and kind to us, and to outsiders, 
just as if they were saying: ‘See, my 
Mom and Pop think we're really im- 
portant. They give us a party evening 
every week. Your folks can be with 
you every night, but mine are extra 
busy. But they sure love us!’ 

“The community looks to us for 
guidance in rearing children. They 
learn more by what we do with our 
offspring than by what we say we 
do with them. Too many of us wear 
ourselves out in church meetings. It 
is up to us to make our hubbies and 
our children calm and happy. 

“I’ve learned that I can’t keep on 
the go constantly and still keep my 
home in order. Of every 10 invitations 
I receive, I say ‘no’ to nine. 

“I always try to respond with 
warmth and friendliness. I ask the 
hostess about her family, and chat as 
if I had nothing else to do. I tell her 
I would love to attend the meeting, 
and, with sincerity, mention all the 
fine things that particular group is 
doing. Then I let her down graceful- 
ly by saying that I would gladly come 
if I could—but that I can’t. I don’t 
explain why I can’t. (I don’t find 
an explanation necessary or wanted.) 
I do assure the hostess that I would 
be there if I could and ask her to give 
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all at the meeting my special greetings 
and my love. Take it from me, it 
works! 

“Take time to enjoy your children, 
I don’t believe there is such a thing as 
too much real love. A child is spoiled 
by things, not by loving times with 
his family. 

“Make the parsonage a place of 
fun for all the kids in the neighbor. 
hood to talk about. Let them say, ‘ 
sure wish I lived with them. They 
have such wonderful times together.” 

Our thanks to Mrs. Pierce for 


letting us share her experiences, 


Here's a letter from Mrs. Ellen J. 
Blanchard, whose parsonage family 
lives in Joliet, Illinois: 

“Most of the younger generations 
of PW’s (this now stands for 
preacher’s wife, not prisoner-of-war) 
have baby-sitting problems stemming 
from (1) a lack of wherewithal for 
wholesale hiring of same, and (2) the 
scarcity of daytime ‘sitters.’ 

“T occasionally exchanged child care 
with young mothers in our congre- 
gation, but often our engagements 
were the same. Then I discovered that 
the wife of a young Baptist minister 
in our community had the same prob- 
lem. 

“Now she drops her ‘Indians’ by 
my house during prayer meetings or 
Baptist gatherings, and I, in turn, let 
her supervise my pre-schoolers while 
I visit circles or attend district meet- 
ings. We think this is an idea worth 
sharing.” 

And so do we! Others of you may 
have suggestions to pass along. We'll 
be happy to include them in these 


pages. 
—MarTHA 
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Now... EASTMAN 


PAGEANT PROJECTORS 4 


for unmatched sound 
and picture quality 


The Eastman Pageant 
Projector is easy to 
set up and operate; 
quiet, dependable, and 
economical—perfect 
for church and 

school use. 


ORE AND MORE people are choosing the 

Eastman Kodak Pageant to meet every pro- 
jection need. Perfect for classroom and audito- 
rium use, the Pageant projector is easy to operate. 
It has attached ready-to-use drive belt; straight 
forward threading with a minimum of rollers, 
and a built-in case design that makes the projector easy to carry. Pageant 
projectors are permanently prelubricated, to end the greatest cause of 
projector failures—improper oiling. The Pageant projector provides 
maximum screen illumination, needed for hard-to-darken rooms. It has 
the extra sound capacity of a 15-watt amplifier with the superb tonal 
quality provided by separate bass, treble, and Fidelity controls. Pag- 
eant operation is quieter because of features like nylon gears. 
EKC-AV-154S. Freight or express extra; shpg. wt., 47 lbs. $479.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 
FILMS AT SOCS8s SUCCESS SSE R SSS E THEE S CURSE ETERS REESE EE Ee Eee Sees eeee eee 
SPECIAL SUMMER RATES Order from THE METHODIST PUBLISHING 
i HOUSE Serving You 
: on + aay = Baltimore 3 . Chicago ip ° Cincinnati 2 


. . * Dallas | . Detroit | . Kansas City 6 
for information about films Nashville 2. * New York 11 © _ Pittsburgh 30 
available at special summer 


Portland 5 . Richmond 16 . San Francisco 2 
rates, including both con- Please send me free and postpaid the information 
temporary and Biblical | have checked below: , 

films, suitable for use in (1 Information about summer rates on films 
your church school, evening () Additional _ information about illustrated 
meetings, and special pro- EKC-AV-154S Pageant Projector. 3 
grams. If you do not have 1 A copy of the audio-visual catalog, “The 
@ copy of our audio-visual 


Projector” 
catalog, clip the coupon 


NAME 
and check the information ) — 
you desire. 
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For Better Worship 

Epitor: Milton Jay Peden’s article, 
“We Can Improve Methodist Wor- 
ship” (Mar., p. 43) prompts me to 
suggest some ways in which liturgy, 
instead of bearing the stamp of the 
minister’s study, might be refined and 
criticized by the congregation. I be- 
lieve that we might: 

Encourage churches to venture into 
varied liturgical expressions. 

Provide special worship resources 
valuable for occasional use with the 
whole congregation and with smaller 
groups. 

Offer adequate resources for dis- 
cussion of worship plans. 

Make Methodists aware of the 
abundant resources that can guide our 
access to God. 

Basic to all this would be the pro- 
vision of a paperbound handbook, not 
to supplant the Book of Worship, but 
to represent in brief, usable form the 
high, low, and in-between moods of 
our worship... . 

James C. TowLer 

Methodist Church 


Pine River, Minn. 


Language of Youth 


Epitor: Joseph C. Phillips’ article, 
“Please Talk Our Language” (Feb., 
p. 37), prompts me to make four com- 
ments: 

1. Many religious terms mean little 
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Letters te the Editors 


to youthful hearers because they mean 
little to the speaker himself. 

2. Young people listen to someone 
who knows them—their problems, 
their hopes, their aspirations, their 
anxieties—and all such identification 
with them is more important than 
language. 

3. Demagogues accommodate their 
speaking to terms and concepts that 
their hearers appreciate. So do re 
ligious charlatans. But we, too, are not 
required to do that. Let us speak 
the language of the people, but let it 
carry theological concepts to avoid 
naturalism. 

4. Let vocabulary be suited to the 
people, but let the message be a “fire 
in the breast.” 

FRANKLIN SCHWARM 

Methodist Church 

Plankinton, S. Dak. 


On Christian Perfection 

Epitor: James C. Darby is mistaken 
in several particulars in his article, 
“What Wesley Believed About Chris- 
tian Perfection” (Feb., p. 8). 

Wesley’s mature view included the 
idea that sin is dead, “destroyed” in 
the person perfected in love. See his 
sermon, “The Repentance of Be- 
lievers”; his Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, Romans 8:3; and his letter to 
Joseph Benson dated Oct. 5, 1770. “I 
use the word ‘destroyed, ” he said, 
“because St. Paul does; ‘suspended’ I 
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cannot find in my Bible.” Wesley in- 
sted that, though the perfect Chris- 
tian is fallible, he is free from inward 
sin. Brother Darby’s contention that 
Wesley held to a destruction of sin in 
the instant of death only is wrong. 
Wesley’s Calvinist opponents believed 
this, but Wesley believed sin could 
be destroyed years before physical 
death... . 
Rosert B. MussMAN 
Methodist Church 
Peebles, Ohio 


Those Optional Commissions 


Epiror: The new Discipline makes 
provision for two optional commis- 
sions in the local church—one on wor- 
ship and one on Christian social 
lations. But virtually nothing is said 
about the duties and purposes each 
might serve. 

Undoubtedly, some churches al- 
ready have such commissions estab- 
lished and at work. Might it not be 
helpful for the rest of us to get in- 
formation through your columns from 
those churches? 

Kermit C, Grecory 

First Methodist Church 

Kewanee, Ill. 


It would! And we ask such 
churches to write their experiences to 
the New Curistian Apvocate before 
July 15.—Eps. 


Calvary to Easter 


Epiror: My wife .. . died recently. 
| was very depressed. Your editorial 
revealed that I was a “Calv ary Chris- 
tian” and not an “Easter Christian.” I 
am resolved to be a real Easter Chris- 
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LIVING AGE BOOKS 


WHAT MEAN THESE STONES? 
by Millar Burrows $1.25 
THE MEANING OF PAUL 

FOR TODAY 

by C. H. Dodd $1.35 
MARTIN LUTHER: 

THE ROAD TO REFORMATION 
by Heinrich Boehmer $1.45 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA |: 

Plays by Fry, Sayers, Lawrence, 
Auden, Schevill $1.45 
THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
DENOMINATIONALISM 

by H. Richard Niebuhr $1.35 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 

by Ernst Troeltsch $1.25 
Complete list available on request 


MERIDIAN BOOKS 
17 Union Square, New York City 3 


When wating. te the advertisers, be sure 


to mention 'W CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 





Ta eas 
PU ee 


7] WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 221 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


TUCKER'WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


Hardwood folding chairs for use 
in churches, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. 
Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See 
your dealer or write for prices. 


TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. ™,3u'™ 
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tian, not satisfied with mere resigna- 
tion, but victorious .. . 
Axrrep M. Kuper 
Springfield, Pa. 


Second-Hand Theology 


Epiror: Your editorial on second- 
hand theology (Mar., p. 5) goes to 
the roots of the matter. Your words 
are indeed pertinent to present-day 
conditions, where we find in many of 
our churches confused, distorted, 
jumbled-up theological thinking. Spir- 
itual immaturity, along with the 
failure to sit down and think objec- 
tively, has contributed to this situa- 
tion. ... 

Joun THompson 

Methodist Church 

Powhatan Point, Ohio 


Mimeographed Papers 


Epitor: For our church, I put out 
a mimeographed two-page paper once 
a month. We have a church of 300 
members in a town of 1,000. Unques- 
tionably, the problems of producing a 
church paper are different from those 
in large churches. 

I wonder if it is possible to influence 
and help a congregation by sending 
out such a paper. And I would like 
to correspond with other church edi- 
tors who have similar problems. 

Mrs. Omar J. STOUTNER 

Keota, lowa 


Sermons at Funerals 


Epitor: A writer to “Open Forum” 
(Walton N. Bass letter, Mar., p. 94) 
sees no place for the funeral sermon. 
I do. Prayers of clarity, reverence, and 
restraint and “poems of rare beauty” 
are no more sufficient at the funeral 
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service than they would be at Pente. 
cost, on Mars Hill, or at the Sunday 
morning service. 

W hen is a congregation more at 
tentive than when faced with the fact 
and mystery of death? How many 
life events call together those within 
and without the church to such a time 
of searching? 

CiiFF Epwarps 
Alto Circuit 
Alto, Mich. 


Epiror: The comment, “I see no 
place for the funeral sermon,” re 
minds me of a statement attributed to 
Luther that there should be a sermon 
whenever the Church met. The idea 
still survives in the homilies that have 
become a part of the wedding and 
baptismal rituals that we use in our 
churches. ... 

In the funeral service it seems to 
me that the minister should pause in 
the ritualistic service and interpret at 
least one significant portion of the 
Word of God.... 

Wa ttace J. CummMIines 

Newberry Methodist Church 

Williamsport, Pa. 


The Case for Evil 


Epiror: If, as Professor Douglas 
assumes (Mar., p. 17), “ God is the 
total power in the universe,” it is diff- 
cult to see how he can affirm that 
“God is not responsible for his own 
nature.” If God is not responsible for 
being what he is, then this lack of 
responsibility must be attributed to 
some other power or force and not to 
Di. «ics 

W. C. Srewart 

Coronado Community Church 

New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 


give legal opinions. The facts in in- | 


dividual cases differ so widely that it 


is dangerous to rely completely on the | 
reported decision without all the facts. | 


THE CASE: The plaintiff sought to | 


get control of property of the German 
Congregational Church of Zion in 


Butte, Neb., upon dissolution of the | 


church. 


Decision: In denying this, the court 
pointed out that (1) since there is no 


control so as to make the church part | 


of the plaintiffs organization, the 
plaintiff has no right to the property, 


for a religious society can exist with- | 


out either a church building or a 
parsonage, and (2) many church so- 
cieties hold services in homes, and 
there is no requirement that they own 
property. 

[APPLICATION OF TyLER, 135 Neb. 
667, 283 N.W. 512 (1939) ] 


THE CASE: Suit was brought 
against the Board of Education of the 
City of New York because the board 
JUNE, 1957 
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Does faith-healing work? 


ae HEALING: 
HUMAN 
and 
DIVINE 


Edited by 
SIMON DONIGER, Ph.D. 


Medical, psychiatric and religious spe- 
cialists discuss collaboration of science, 
faith and prayer in healing minds and 
bodies. A Pastoral Psychology Series in- 
quiry by Booth, Horton, Bruder, Hilt- 
ner, Tillich, Oates, and others. $3.50 


At your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 B’way, N. Y. C. 7 


Your Dollar Will 
Feed A Refugee 


War and political refugees over- 
seas urgently need the direct 
help, the personal encourage- 
ment, of CARE food packages— 
$1 for 22 lbs. of farm staples, 
Delivered In Your Name. Mail 
your dollars to “Refugee Cam- 
paign,” CARE . . . today! 


189 W. Madison 
Chicago, Ill. 
Printed as a public service 
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Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 


tailored robes. ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog F-6 


& SIMON: 


New York 18, N.Y 





Cower and 


fa Music 


on Tape or Records 
For the first time the popular Morrison 
recordings ore available either way. 


CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES & VIBRAHARP 


All the cherished ond world fomous socred 
music oppropriate for all occasions, and special 
secsonal religious observances, are now offered 
both on duol-track Morrisontape and on records. 

Use with your present amplifying system, 

IOEALLY SUITED FOR USE WITH YOUR HOME PLAYER. 

Continuous Orgon Music on Tope, olso Chimes 
and Vibrohorp, for Memorial Porks, 


Choice Selection. Write for Complote List. 
MORRISON RECORD LABORATORIES 
BATAVIA 9, ILLINOIS 
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BANQUET TABLES 


DIRECT PRICES 

and DISCOUNTS 

To Churches, Schools, 

Clubs, Institutions. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG D 
THE MONROE COMPANY 

191 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 
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FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


permitted students to be released dur. 
ing school hours to receive religious 
instruction in churches and other re. 
ligious centers. This was in pursuance 
of a New York state statute. This 
statute was contested as being uncon- 
stitutional under the Ist and 14th 
amendments of the United States 
Constitution. 


Decision: The United States Supreme 
Court held the statute valid with 
three dissents. The court said that (1) 
no student is forced to go to religious 
classrooms, and no _ instruction is 
brought into public school classrooms; 
(2) by allowing such a practice the 
court respects the religious nature of 
people and accommodates a_ public 
service to their spiritual needs; and 
(3) the case is distinguished from 
the McCollum case that involved re- 
ligious instruction conducted in pub- 
lic school classrooms. 

[Zoracu v. Crausen, 343 U.S. 306 
(1952) ] 


THE CASE: A court in Hamilton 


| County, in Ohio, had appointed 


trustees and a business manager for 
God’s Bible School and Missionary 
Training Home. Defendants in a suit 
were charged with contempt of court, 
and the legality of the court’s action 
was called into question by them and 
appealed. 


Decision: The appellate court held 
that courts may take over the affairs 
of the church when the rights of cred- 
itors become involved. It declared this 
is not an amalgamation of church and 
state, as forbidden by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

[Storey v. Knapp, 93 N.E. 2nd. 63 
(1914) ] 
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We Want 
to Know 


SONG WANTED 


Can readers of THe New Curls- | 


man ApvocaTE help me locate a song 
that was sung some 50 years ago in a 
Methodist mission chapel at Kanka- 
kee, Ill.? 

The words were: 


Would | know Him if He stood here by 
my side? (by my side) 

Doth the cruel, cruel nail-prints yet 
abide? (yet abide) 

Would | know Him in His glory so di- 
vine? (so divine) 

Would 1 know Him if he stood here to 
be mine? (to be mine) 


These may not be the exact words. 
I would like to know where I could 
locate a songbook with this song. 

A. J. KeLiey 
Westfield, Ind. 


Do readers have any suggestions? 


—Eps. 


DROPPING FROM MEMBERSHIP 


How are those on the membership 
tolls of our churches dropped from 
membership? 

This is done only by vote of the 


Quarterly Conference, on recom- 
mendation of the pastor and the Com- 
mission on Membership and Evange- 
lism, under conditions described in 
Par. 125 of the Discipline-—Eps. 
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Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
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Books of Remembrance 
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ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE. BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApitel 7-2150 


RED ROCK 
Camp M eeting 


on 
Beautiful Medicine Lake 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
June 24-30, 1957 


HEAR 
DeEaN WILLIAM CANNON, 
Georgia 
Dr. James Gipson, Irish Evangelist 
Dr. ANDREW GALLMAN, Jackson, Mis- 
_  SiSSippi 
Britt WEsTON, St. 
Christ 
And Many Others! 
For further information write 


PHILIP HINERMAN 
3400 Park Ave., Minneapolis 
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Atlanta, 


Louis Youth For 





two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 


had to find a reason. He was wise who said, 


“A difference 


of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


What the People Want 
Ir IS MY stubborn contention that 


nobody knows what the people want 
—including the people. If anybody 
did, there would be no flop movies, 
no remaindered books, and no records 
warping in the warehouse. 

The men who tell you that they 
have their finger on the public pulse 
are generally taking their own tem- 
perature. 

My theory is that the people do 
not know what they want—until it 
is given to them. We are all bundles 
of vague and conflicting appetites, 
and the only thing certain is that 
there can be no certainty in predicting 
the popularity of anything. 

There was no clamor for 
3eethoven’s strangely powerful music 
until he wrote it. Indeed, the music 
publishers of his time were so afraid 
of his “disonances” that he inscribed 
one quartet with the ironically reas- 
suring line, “Not too original—bor- 
rowed from many sources.” 

There was no great public demand 
for Bernard Shaw’s plays at the turn 
of the century; quite the contrary, his 
first productions were rejected and 
repressed, and it was not for some 
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years that he became the most popular 
and respected playwright of our time. 
Greatness, and even goodness, has 
a way of forcing itself down the pub- 
lic’s throat, and creating an appetite 
where none was known to exist be- 
fore. It is not true that the public 
merely “catches up” with talent; the 
talent shapes public taste to its own 
will. 
SypNEY J. 
Ve 


Harris in the Chicago Daily 


Laughing at Discrimination 
A WHITE friend asked concerning 
my reactions to certain incidents 
when I was discriminated against on 
account of my color. My reply was, 
“T laugh at them.” 

I laugh when I make a reservation 
by telephone in some hotels, even in 
the North, and upon my arrival, 
when my race is discovered, I find 
that “there are no vacancies,” when 
I know the statement is not true. 

I laugh when I find myself placed 
over the wheels in Pullman cars on 
account of a little vicious custom of 
selling Negroes the least desirable ac- 
commodations when the car is half 
empty. 

I laugh when motoring in sections 
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Attractive, Low Cost BULLETIN COVERS 


Each with a Photographic 
Reproduction of your Church 


These impressive covers will be widely dis- 
tributed by your active members and pride- 
fully handed by your Ushers to all 
who enter your Church. 

A photograph of your Church is 
lithographed on the cover with 
appropriate wording. The back 
page can have your directory or 
may be left blank. Shipped flat— 
82x11 inches, for local printing 
or duplicating equipment. 

If you use from seventy-five per 
week and up, these Bulletin 
Covers are practical, and the cost 
surprisingly low. 

For full information, samples and 
prices, write Don K. Cowan. 


Central Ehurch 


of Christ 


eV em Es 


754 East 76th Street © Chicago 19, Illinois 


etree SSD 
For rates write to: The NEW CHRISTIAN 
os D VE R T | S | N G? ADVOCATE Magazine Representative 


454 Wrigley Building @ Chicago 11, Illinois 


— 
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THE STUDY OF =| f=) Ll be 
Christ's Life / “]) Betitee 
IN PROPER CHRONOLOGY sases B. Boone 


For every Minister, Teacher and Student who desires the complete chronological, geographical and 
historical narrative of OUR LORD'S ure AND MINISTRY as related by the Four Evangelists. 
Follows the scriptural and traditional accounts in proper sequence. These studies will enable the 
most immature Bible student to gain the oe ywledge and understand the HEART OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Thoroughly cross iat enced. 12’’x36’’ in permanent container. Price $2.00 


BIBLE STUDY ASSOCIATION * Box 46712, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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of this civilized country where white 
people control all the accommodations, 
and I find myself unable to secure 
food when hungry and when I am 
denied because of my color the privi- 
lege of using a restroom where I buy 
gas and oil. 

I laugh when I learn that there are 
hospitals which refuse to receive 
Negroes even in emergency cases. 

I laugh at the bigotry, boasted in- 
tegrity and superiority of people who 
brutally enforce such wickedness as 
self-destructive. 

—BisHop ALEXANDER P. SHAW 
The Methodist Church 


Business and People 


Does a school of business admin- 
istration, devoted to the task of pre- 
paring students to be managers of our 
economy, have the responsibility of 
helping them in their search for ulti- 
mate values? 

My answer is a firm “yes.” I believe 
that we should encourage them to en- 
gage in that necessary, disturbing, 
even painful task. I believe we should 
provide an opportunity for them to 
consider alternative values in an 
orderly, planned fashion, to reason 
and feel about them, and to test them, 
with the hope and assumption that 
they will reach some tentative conclu- 
sions ... 

Business is intertwined with our 
whole society. It cannot be isolated or 
considered alone. It is not meaningful 
or explicable apart from the social, po- 
litical and cultural framework within 
which it operates. The search for the 
ultimate values in our day must in- 
clude the search for those values in 
the business community—and vice 
versa. 
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Furthermore, a man’s _ personal 
philosophy, his way of looking at the 
world and the men and women 
around him determines his success as 
a manager of things and people, more 
than any other single factor. His 
basic attitudes are far more significant 
than the techniques he uses. As we 
have learned more and more about a 
business organization as a social unit, 
we have become increasingly certain 
that the executive’s skill with people 
—or the lack of it—is the determining 
element in his long-range success or 
failure. As we look ahead, we have 
reason to believe that this will be in- 
creasingly true. The time may come 
when an evil man, or one who has no 
clear sense of values, simply cannot be 
an effective administraton 


—Dean STAn.ey F, Teexe, Harvard 
Business School 


Education—Japanese and 
American 


IN JAPAN Christianity is the faith 
of a small but virile minority who, 
again and again this year, have made 
me think of the Christians of the first 
century, witnessing in the midst of an 
advanced but hostile or indifferent 
secular culture. 

In America Christianity is the pro- 
fessed faith of the majority, but too 
often blended without distinctiveness 
in the prevailing patterns of society. 
In no area does the light of learning, 
democracy, and faith shine forth with 
so clear and steady a light that all of 
life is given vision through it.... 
—Grorcia Harkness in the baccalaureate 

sermon at the first graduation, Interna 

tional Christian University, Tokyo, March 

17, 1957 
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Put the stamp of distinctness on 
packages, and save time too. Parcels 
or letters sent from your church look 
neater, directions clearer. Use this 12- 
in-! stamp to mark Air Mail, Reg- 
istered, 1st Class, etc. $2.00. U-1 


An_ Eye-Catch- 
ing stainless steel 
and cork bulletin 
board has lockable 
glass cover. Attrac- 
tive and durable 
enough to be used 
outdoors. 23”x35”. 
$19.25. Obtainable 
also with masonite 
board and spring 
snapholders. U-4 


Family night dinners can be arranged 
easily when tables fold out of the wall 
without effort, fold away in a jiffy. 
Tables work by hydraulic action; have 
colorful plastic tops; hide away in 
recessed or flush-mounted cabinets. 


About $135. U-2 
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Protect precious slides with a chem- 
ically treated slide file. Prevents de- 
terioration. Holds 300 slides (35mm). 
Choice of yellow, blue, red, white. 
$2.95. U-3 


Coffee-break in your study? Easy, 
with this imported one- or two-cup 
coffee maker. Brew for flavor in your 
cup. Chrome-plated brass. $2.25 & 
$3.25. U-5 


To get more informa- 
tion write “It’s New,” 
The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Inquiries will be sent 
to manufacturer. 





NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 
These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 


THE PARSONS G&G PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date: Five weeks preceding publication date 
(1st). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
BOOKS WANTED 
RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS __ 


WRITE FOR FREE LIST of Church of England, 
Church of Scotland aids to Bible study, useful 
in adult electives, intensive Bible study, sum- 
mer conferences. Available in this country 
exclusively through OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 
Box M, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 





TOURS 

WESLEY REFORMATION SEMINAR. Points 
of interest in England made prominent by 
Wesley and others. Directed by professors. 
Academic credit. Aug. 6-22. Budget priced $685. 
Time payments. Also Holy Land Tours. Box 
3-CL Bible Lands Tours, Wilmore, Ky. 


VACATION _ 


THE CHELTENHAM—OCEAN GROVE, NEW 
JERSEY. Rooms—Running Water—Moderate 
Near Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial 
Discounts. 
VACATIONERS write Lakeside Lodges, Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. Rates $3.00 to 
$6.00 for two people. 
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Iii an 
Idea... 


A special bus was chartered by St, 
George’s Episcopal Church, New 
York, when the church was faced 
with a grave attendance problem. 
Many Episcopalians had to attend 
churches of other denominations be- 
cause St. George’s was inaccessibly lo- 
cated. But St. George’s resourceful 
minister found a way to bring the 
members to church. The bus ride costs 
50 cents a passenger and the church 
is footing the bill. The bus to St. 
George’s is filled each Sunday morn- 
ing. 


A new dishwashing machine was 
needed by the Methodist Home for 
the Aged at Meadville, Pa. 

To gather funds, the District Meth- 
odist Youth Fellowship decided to sell 
stock (at one dollar a share) with a 
picture of the dishwasher at the top 
of each stock certificate. 

The certificate says: “Dividends will 
be paid when you visit the Home for 
the Aged and see the pleased look on 
the faces of those who have made the 
home their home for the sunset years 
of their lives.” 


Pastoral care privileges are of 
fered military people at Fort Riley, 
by the First Methodist Church at 
Junction City, Kan. A certificate of 
affiliate membership with _ pastoral 
care privileges is issued. It is signed 
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by the pastor and also by the church 
lay leader. 

First Church agrees to act for the 
home church in serving the spiritual 
needs and total interests of the person 
until he moves from the community, 
or transfers his membership, or asks 
that the ministeries of the church in 
his behalf cease. 


An empty picture frame hangs in 
the Methodist Church at Minneapolis, 
Kan, It is to contain the photograph 
of the next youth of the church who 
goes into full-time Christian service. 
After being empty 21 years, another 
frame standing beside it now contains 
the photo of James Joyce, who recently 
went to Japan as a missionary from 


the church. 


“Funeral Facts: What to Do 
When Death Comes” is the title of 
a pamphlet circulated by two Meth- 
odist and one Presbyterian ministers 
in East Tennessee. It attempts to in- 
terpret for lay people the problems 
and practices of ministers and morti- 
ans. It gives guidance on the spirit- 
ual value and import of various prac- 
tices. It contains practical advice on 
how to plan a funeral. 

The section on choosing a minister 
offers these suggestions: Where the 
amily have no strong preference, ask 
their loved one’s own pastor, or their 
pastor. If a visiting’ minister is to be 
invited, notify the home minister. 
Members of the church are not ex- 
pected to offer a fee, but if a visiting 
minister has travel expenses, these 
should be paid. The minister of the 
church where the service is to be held 
should be notified before a time is set 
and announced. 
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Order Any Book 


. « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you. 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 1l e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl oe Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Vortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop a - Ry ge ye Ad BOOK STORES in: 

NTA, 72 Broad St., N.W. 
THOSTON, 577 Boylston St. 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Catalog and fine selection 
of sample materials on re- 
quest. Fair Prices. Mention 
whether for Pulpit or Choir. 

De Moulin Bros. & Co. 
1141 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Church Furnishings 


CHURCH PEWS 
as low as $4.50 per lineal foot. 
BANQUET TABLES and CHAIRS 
at wholesale prices. 


LYNCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


1815 SOUTH J STREET @ FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


fhurch Furnishings 
of Distinction 
IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


“ite ee AD ian omen 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS. N.Y 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 
Methodist Publishing House 


BOOKS 
Abingdon Press 
Association Press 
PEE. 6 6dstciececcee’s 
Light & Life Press 
Meridian Books 
Methodist Publishing House ... 
Oxford University Press 
Westminster Press 


BULLETINS 
Spalding Publishers 


CARILLONS 


Schulmerich Carillons 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 


Page 


110, 3rd cover 
109, 117, 118 
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2nd cover 


Lynch Supply Company 

McCrae & Company 

Monroe Company 

J. P. Redington & Company . .110, 
Tucker-Duck & Rubber Company 
Whittemore Associates 


ROBES 
Bentley & Simon 
De Moulin Bros. & Company 
Methodist Publishing House 
E. R. Moore .... 


STAINED GLASS 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bible Study Association 
Morrison Record Laboratories 
Park Avenue Methodist Church .. 
Parsons & Parsons Company 
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One Ou Us 


DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS" 


Some men were making hay on the 
farm of a pious brother of the church 
when they came upon a nest of 


| bumble bees and immediately took to 
| their heels. The farmer, appearing just 


at that time, very piously quoted the 


| Scripture proverb, “The wicked flee 


when no man pursueth, but the right. 
eous are bold as a lion.” 
But one of the men countered as 


| the angry bees attacked the farmer, 


“The prudent man seeth the evil and 
hideth himself, but the simple pass 
on and are punished.” 


—Mrs. L. A. 
Wis. 


BRENNER, Chippewa Falls, 


When a minister spoke recently at 
the Henrico county jail, in Virginia, 
he chose as his subject, “How Shall 
Escape?” That night seven 
prisoners showed him. 


—Mrs. D. WiLLt1aAM RuNKLE, South Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


THE FAMOUS Dr. Scrivener had 


| a very wide parish, and once a friend 


| said, “My dear Scrivener, I hope you 


have a good curate to help you.” 
“Oh,” said the great scholar, “the 
curate has foot-and-mouth disease.” 
“Foot-and-mouth disease! I never 
knew of human beings catching that.” 
“Quite likely,” was the quick re 
ply, “but my colleague has it badly; 
he will not visit and he can’t preach.’ 
—Methodist Recorder, London 
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Together 


Nore to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
TocetHeR, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Ebs. 


WHY NO MORE ‘SHOUTING METHODISTS’? 
by Malcolm Russell 


Has our church turned too sedate? 
Is Methodism too respectable? A lay- 
man poses these thought-provoking 
questions and provides an answer. Is 
it out of focus? Four executives of 
church agencies give their “Reader- 
views” in this midmonth Powwow. 
They are Harry Denman, Board of 
Evangelism; John Gross, Board of 
Education; Eugene Smith, Board of 
Missions; and A. Dudley Ward, Board 
of Social and Economic Relations. 


WHERE PROTESTANTISM FIRST TOOK ROOT 
0 Color Pictorial 


The time? May, 1607. The place? 
Jamestown, Va. The event? The 
planting of the seeds of Protestantism 
in the New World. 

This year millions of visitors will 
fock to Virginia for Jamestown’s 
350th anniversary. Because of its re- 
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ligious significance, | Methodism’s 
Council of Bishops has endorsed the 
Jamestown Festival. Bishop Paul Neff 
Garber calls Jamestown “a milestone 
for religion in America.” 

TocreTHER brings Jamestown—and 
nearby Williamsburg and Yorktown 
—to its readers in four-color photo- 
graphs: the ivy-clad ruins of James- 
town Church, the thatch and clay 
houses, and historical paintings. 


PUTTING THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
TO WORK 


by Dr. C. Milo Connick 


What would happen if—for one 
week—your congregation practiced 
the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount in every act of every busy day? 
This article reports such an “experi- 
ment” made by a group of executives. 
Lecturer-author Connick also has put 
into modern dress 21 ideas from the 
sermon which define a Christian. 


1 AM NOT AFRAID 
Personal Testimony 
by Barbara Murray Finkes 
An inspiring first-person story of a 
young mother’s absolute faith as she 


faces death within a matter of days. 
Mrs. Finkes died on Palm Sunday, 
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shortly after completion of this mov- 
ing story. 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
A Reader’s Choice (non-fiction) 
by Russell H. Conwell 


This inspirational lecture had a run 
of 50 years. It was repeated 6,000 
times. Over $7,000,000 earned by the 
lecturer was turned over to educa- 
tional funds. 


BETWEEN TWO WOMEN 
by Constance Foster 

The heroine of this delightful story 
is a minister's daughter—age seven. 
She heard Russell Conwell deliver his 
“Acres of Diamonds” lecture, and he 
was a guest in her parsonage home. 
You'll be amused at what she found 
when she searched for diamonds in 
her back yard. 
HOW BAD ARE OUR GI'S ABROAD? 
by Gordon Gaskill 

A writer’s conclusions, reached after 
some 10,000 miles of travel to Ameri- 
can bases in a dozen different coun- 
tries of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 


SHADOW OVER RIO 


a Pictorial 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil—one of the 
world’s most beautiful cities—hides 
one of its ugliest slum areas. Readers 
will follow two dedicated social 
workers into these slums, and see the 
results of missionary dollars. 


PLAN FOR YOUR SOMEDAYS 
by Patricia Gatley 

“Don’t make the mistake of letting 
your offspring become your whole 
life,’ warns the author. If you do, 
you'll be unhappy when they are mar- 
ried and gone. 
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WARM UP YOUR CHURCH 
by Roy L. Smith 


“The responsibility for furnishing 
the spark and spirit of a church regs 
just as surely with the people as with 
the pastor,” writes Dr. Smith, as he 
“warms up” congregations for you, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

In the June issue, this section will 
be largely taken over by a review-di- 
gest of letters from readers comment- 
ing on the controversial April Pow. 
wow, “Two Methodists Look at Social 
Drinking.” It will be introduced by 
a letter from Bishop John Wesley 
Lord, president of the Board of 
Temperance. 
UNUSUAL METHODISTS 


This month you'll meet Mrs. Ella 
Fondren, a Texas __ philanthropist; 
Arnold Pope, divinity student and 
champion weight-lifter; Col. Harold 
Wolf, Air Force officer who plans to 
enter the ministry; and Tennessee 
Ernie Ford, popular entertainer. 


TEENS TOGETHER 
by Richmond Barbour 

“Isn’t it true that most teen-agers 
are better than movies make them ap- 
pear?” “What is the best age for mar- 
riage?” “What can a fellow do when 
he has a bad reputation?” A counselor 
for the San Diego public schools re- 
plies to these troubled teens. 


LOOKS AT NEW BOOKS 
by Barnabas 

A review of Jim Bishop’s “The Day 
Christ Died,” is included in the com- 
mentary on recent books. There’s also 
a special “how-to-do-it” section which 
will be of help in planning Christian 
recreation. 
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SERMONS FROM JOB 


Clovis G. Chappell. 15 textual sermons based on the book of Job. 
Rich in illustrations, the messages have popular appeal—char- 
acteristic of Dr. Chappell, a well-known master of biblical 
preaching. $2 


MAN AT HIS BEST 


Leonard Cochran. How Christ is “Man at his best,” and how 
men today—by choosing Christ as their example—can find 
strength to face problems, make decisions, and find security in 
time of sorrow and fear. $2.50 


HYMN TUNE NAMES 


Robert Guy McCutchan. A unique reference work on the sources 
and significance of 2,000 hymn tune names. Includes four com- 
prehensive indexes, so that a hymn can be located by name, 
opening phrase, first line, or melody. $3.75 


TEXTS AND THEMES FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Paul E. Holdcraft. A useful book for busy pastors—a ready 
reference guide for suggested texts and themes for sermons— 
appropriate for special days, seasons—with particular emphasis 
on the Christian year. Paper, 90¢ 


LET’S THINK ABOUT MONEY 


Ellis Cowling. A thoughtful, unusual treatment of Christian 
stewardship that shows how to reconcile the standard of liv- 
ing with Christian values. Suitable for church and other dis- 
cussion groups. Paper, 75¢ 


Order From Your Bookstore 


abingdon press 





SRRETY BIBLICAL INST 
{ LIBRARY 
TC LLL 


Ethics and the Interior Life . Walter G. Muelder 
These Pastors Like School . . . Walter Pilgrim 
For ‘Mrs. Preacher’ . 


One on Us 


We Adopted the Prayer Altar 


William H. Wallace 8 


Conversation About Stained Glass . T. Otto Nall 


Films for Churches . . . . . Harry C. Spencer @ 
Lay Revival: Bane or Blessing . Powers McLeod & 
The Church and the Law . . F. Murray Benson If 
It's New 

It’s an Idea 


On the Record 

Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
We Want to Know . 

TOGETHER Preview 








